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“WHAT A WRITERS CONFERENCE DID FOR ME” 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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BOULDER, COLORADO 


3rd PRIZE—2 yr. Subscription 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, 
your story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we will 
submit it to the most appropriate markets on a 
straight 10% commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words ____$ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words_____ _ 5.00 
TV scripts—Holf Hour _______--__ 5.00 
7.50 
10.00 
15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


We have had FORTY YEARS experience in 
apne i ‘ books by new and unknown authors. 

e can help you publish your book! Send in 
your typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
up) for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, if published 
under our subsidy plan, your work will receive 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual — Your book will be sent to 
national and | newspapers for review; it will 
be catalogued and distributed through book deal- 
ers, and announcements will be sent to the 
author’s personal mailing list. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers over 
500 volumes published over four decades. 


We take pride in our reputation and our many 
years of experience in Book lishing and our 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & CompaANy 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


DEPT. A-J 
1715 Walnut St. 
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Palmer Graduete 
Now Leading Author 


A. E. Van one of the all-time 
's in science- writes, “Your con- 
tinul help reminds me that | sold my 
pot ¢ in when | took the Palmer course 
k in ‘31 and don Since shen, my entire 


‘hes been from writi ‘our course 
is excellent—certainly a in my 
coreer. 


How Much Did Your Income 
From Writing Increase in 1960? 


FREE Book Tells How You Save Time and 
Money Learning to Write More 
Salable Material 


Are you satisfied with your present income? Or 
are you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? 
It may not be because you lack the talent necessary 
to be a big-money writer that success seems slow in 
coming your way. Perhaps you, like many Palmer 
students, need to acquire the better professional 
techniques which editors are looking for. This is 
the kind of result Palmer has been producing for 
over 40 years in helping writers find the most 
road to recognition and financial success. 


1961 Can Be Your Big Year 


Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written 
manuscripts. In fact, more Palmer writers are tak- 
ing advantage of this present need and are selling 
more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your 
writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer's thorough training and individual guid- 
oe by professional writers will help you. Palmer's 

— training _ pares you for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all: stories—articles—-TV 
scripts—all at one low cost! 


Free Offer Shows How 
Learn, without cost or obligation, how Palmer 
home study training may help you as a writer. Send 
today for free typical lesson package and 40-page 
book. If you have a sincere desire to make good 
money writing, this may be the biggest opportunity 
in your career. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 
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MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Desk G-21 

you writers get 

writers increase thelr income. 


The Art 
of 


Miss ) 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


PERSONAL TRAINING 
can help You become a 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
trained writers for success in all of creative 
is our only 


When you enroll with The Simplified Training 

Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffelock, 

one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 

such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 

Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal help we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at school (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
spol 
widely known for its integrity, » an 
consistently effective ag 


Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-brin training for as little or for less than 
most of old-style courses? 


FREE 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how 
learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 
salable scripts. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY and STATE 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S. 
Niegera Falls, Ontario, Canada 


WHAT 
READERS 
WRITE 


Children’s Poems Needed. 


Many A&J readers have been sending poetry to 
be considered for our magazine. The first issue 
(Winter) will soon appear and it will include 
the work of some of them. We would like those 
who had their work returned to them to know 
that their ideas are always welcome and that they 
should not be discouraged. We have suggested 
revisions for some and they have been prompt and 
eager to cooperate. We have many poems now on 
file from your readers which we have accepted 
and which will be used in future publications. 
We plan to pay one penny for each poem ac- 
cepted upon its publication. We need poems about 
the following topics: holidays, seasons ,toys, things 
children like to do, humorous ideas, prayers. 

After one has had five poems published in our 
magazine, he automatically becomes a member of 
the INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF CHIL- 
DREN’S POETS, an organization without mem- 
bership dues! 


Katherine Berle Stains, Editor 
Penny-A-Thought 

University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finds A&J Stimulating. 


Your article on research in the September issue 
was just what we needed last night to top off a 
discussion of the difference between fact and fic- 
tion. It must have struck home to someone be- 
cause this morning I don’t seem to be able to 
locate my copy. However, that’s what I like about 
AvJ. It steers you to the typewriter, pats you on 
the shoulder and says, “Now get to work.” And 
isn’t that what most writers need more than any- 
thing else? 


E. Goodrich 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Check in Search of an Author. 


We're holding a check for a Mr. Les Hinshaw 
who was last known to be at 3105 Howey Road, 
Columbus 11, Ohio. We're most anxious to see 
that he receives his check, and so we'll appreciate 
any information which your readers might supply 
on his current address. 


Scott Meredith 
Literary Agency 
580 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, N.Y 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Writers’ Helps Wanted. 


For a beginning writer, the next best thing to 
writing is reading about it, both for valuable help 
and inspiration. But a beginner’s expenses are 
heavy, postage and a and the few writer's 
magazines and books he can afford, and little, if 
any, coming in from sales to cover them. A be- 
ginner can expect, for the first few years at least, 
to have a huge outgo and little income, much™as 
a person training for 3 profession. I speak 
from experience; I am a beginner who has just 
begun to sell. My income this year, my first sell- 
ing year, was $140 and my expenses, approxi- 
mately $100. And yet there are so many things 
I would like to have, especially in the way of help- 
ful books and magazines. 

I believe that most beginners feel the way I do, 
that is why I would like to a book and maga- 
zine exchange experiment, with the hope that che 
small charge I would have to make would cover 


the expense of postage, packaging and time spent. — 


My big dividend, you see, would be that I could 
get to read some of the books I have long wanted 
to read. I have read every copy of At] from 
January ‘59, but the articies are so timely, and 
so helpful, that I would like to read the copies 
before that. The same with the other writer's 
mags and books. If you would publish this, I 
believe your readers would be interested, and find 
it helpful. 

Any one interested in exchanging writer's books 
or magazines, or even ‘quality’ or ‘little’ maga- 
zines, (which are quite expensive, and yet desir- 
able to the writer) send forty cents, for postage 
and handling, with each six magazines, or each 
one book, to my address, and I will act as inter- 
mediary between interested parties. At least, I 
will try it for a while, and see if it works. 


Robbye Lee Hames 
Rt. No. 1 
Menlo, Ga. 


Creative Wisconsin Invites Contributions. 


Our staff enjoyed your article on the “Little 
Magazines” pes “Religious Publications” in the 
October 1960 issue. Our only regret was that 
Creative Wisconsin was not included for the 
serious writer. 

Our libraries are recognizing it as one of the 
standards for the ‘little magazine’ shelf, particu- 
larly for the student of creative writing. 

Though we do not pay regular rates, our con- 
tests throughout the year amount to several hun- 
dreds of dollars in prize money. In the Autumn 
issue you will see the Spring Awards. The rules 
for the 1961 Annual WRWA contest are the same 
as those inside the back cover of the Spring 1960 
issue. 

Thank you for any interest you may display in 
Creative Wisconsin. There is a real story for 
anyone interested in “a stepping-stone to the pay- 
ing market.” 

Margaret Freer, Assistant Editor 
Creative Wisconsin 
Hartland, Wisc. 
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Money Talks--Over 
$10,000 Talking 


“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical 
. .. PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of 
Michigan, who has good reason to know— 


because, as he says: 


“For about 7 year I have been contests with 
ity and I needed to 


will skeptical of the statement that 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY 
MAIL!” (Letter written when was not even half 
through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“I have totalled up my sales since I have been working 

with you. I have sold a total of 71 pieces of all kinds, 

amounting to $1,458.23. 

“I have just had an acceptance of the National Park 

story you criticized for me a short time ago. al 

i Magazine is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. N. 
‘erguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that the volume of juvenile 
(teenage) sales I have enjoyed is a direct result of 
work in the N.Y.S. course. ng the many helpful 
points that my instructor taught me, one helpful 
one was to establish and follow a sto: line. 

I sold it shortly after finishing the co 
mena Co.,” writes Julia Collier, of Washington, 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 

Finally, ‘ll find that NYS actually markets 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. Yes, however you want to compare 
value—whether it be on the basis of price, material, 
experience, or personal help—NYS meets every com- 
petitive challenge! 

SEND THIS COUPON TODAY — 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


Dept 809, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. | 
| your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PA G CAREER; Aptitude Test; 
Sample Material. 
Name 
| aca | 
Zone Stare | 
Licensed by the State of New York. 
(This inquiry is confidential. 
No will call). | 
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learn how to write in a professional manner . . . By 
using the methods and techniques recommended by The 
New York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award career—a worth about 


publication 
help—from my real know- 
yeors inside major Holt film 
Added yeors of helping writers and others on 
stories, novels, scripts, screen treatments. 
ghosted of stors anc colorful persons. 
GHOST-WRITING REVISION EDITING CRITICISM 
Get my most beneficial criticism, $5 any length to 6000 
words.” Further details upon request. +i 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Blvd. 
Angeles 19, Calif. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journo! articles, a 
column, news features. Men and women of ail ages are 
selling in their spare time. Why not you? Let us show you 
whet editors want and how we train you for this work. Learn 
how to “write to sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio 
and Mr. Cooke's Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 28 
Western: Office, Box 1008, 
Glendale, Celif. 


Eastern Office, Box 221, 
lrwin, Penne. 


wateh for 
A&J’s New Market List 


NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE 
SECTIONS 


Looking for a 


Your book can be promcted, 


succe: , rel le company noted prompt, 
“AN Subjects Invited . fetion, 


"To 
with 


beautiful volume. : 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


. BB-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Collternien 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28 


Last-Minute News 
from Editors... 


Flooring, 116 East 16th St., New York is 
the correct address for this listing given as 
Dec. issue. Subtitled, “The Magazine of Interior 
Surfaces,” it is one of three Cantor publications 
ering, Shays building and home improvement 
fields. The other two are Modern Wiindows and 
eer Si and Insulation. All three are 
edited by P. W. Tell, to whom submissions should 
be addressed 


Jack and Jill, The Curtis Inde- 
pendence Square, needs 
currently elementary (beginner) science articles 
St Clair A T 7, On 
enture, t. ve. oronto 
Canada wants colorful, lively fiction, 1500-2206 
words. Photo features are also used. The maga- 
zine is slanted for girls and boys 12-15 yrs. 
Payment varies, on a ce, 
Youth for Christ Ma , 109 N. Cross St, 
Wheaton, Ill., is in need of secular pieces with a 
teen slant. appy to see teen photos, too,” 
ts 
more seasonal stories, especially those related to 
winter. Children’s Activities was by 
Highlights for Children last month and is now 
incorporated into ghts. 
PINNACLE, 5340 Florita Rd., Toledo 15, Ohio, 
now pays up to $5.00 for truly excellent one-act 
plays 1 words or under. Plays may be 
submitted in any clear, readable, form; content 
being more important than conventionality of 
format. Newcomers and oldtimers in wri 
are invited to submit. However, QUALITY 
wanted on un subjects, or in an unusual 
style (not too a age a in technique), or in an 
artistically-complete framework, with the flesh 
of words skillfully built on this skeleton. We 
prefer material, with deep 
cance on universal topics. Plays should have 
emphatic meaning for the reader, wheth- 
emotionally, intellectually, or artistically 
tten. 

“We are full up on poems, but try to keep the 
door open a little way for that cular 
which sometimes, but seldom, comes an s 
“— Payment to $2.00 on these. 

yment same as mentioned in above gra 

And our essay classification is waheedak. 
Payment here, also, up to $2.00.” 

Pioneer Drama den thy 1213 Sheridan A 
Cody, Wyoming, announces the establishment 
a new publishing house, g in one-act 
plays, now selecting a complete list of one-acts 

r publication and marketing to high schools, 
colleges and little theatre groups. About ten 
plays a month will be selected, to be published 
on a royalty basis—the royalty to be arranged 
with the authors. There will be no restriction as 
to subject matter, but one simple set is desirable, 
and it is also usually preferable to have more 
women than men in the cast. All scripts received 
will be given prompt and careful consideration, 
promises Schu endrich, Editor. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


eee 

the May 

tor Wustrated 40-page booklet, 

the Author in Search of a Publisher.” Packed 
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Child Study Association, 9 East 89th St., New 
York 28, ceases to be a free lance market, as it 
announces a new reorganized program of publi- 
cations to include yn, ke ets and books 
replace CH STUDY quarterly 

umpty ty’s gazine, Parents’ Institute, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, states its story 
requirements: FOR BEGINNING READERS ... 
based shaggy on first and second grade vocab- 
ulary lists. Words above this level to be at a 
minimum. Contractions and compound words 
may be used. Repetition is all right but not as 
much as is found in school Readers. Plots should 
be as interesting as possible. Stories can run 
600 to 850 words, but the fewer the better. 
READ-ALOUD STORIES ... typical “picture 
book” stories. Plots may be realistic or fanciful, 
but avoid animated inanimate object stories. 

avoid elves, fairies and outlandish, imagin- 
ary characters. can be somewhat 
complicated, but aim for third or fourth grade 
level. Keep under 900 words. 
TELL-ME STORIES ... designed to be read 
a parent then retold to the child. Plot 
should allow for variations and side development 
on the part of the teller, and lead to a stron 
climax. Typical childhood experiences also gi 
—moving to a new house, a marketing trip, new 
family in neighborhood, etc.—build story to allow 
for interpolation on part of teller and listener. 
1000 words. 
Be sure to include full name and address, and 
approximate word count on manuscript. 
Manuscripts should be typed and double-spaced. 
Return postage required. A manuscripts 
to Alvin Tresselt, Managing Editor, at the ad- 
dress above. 
Family Slants, 106 Ist St., S. W., Cedar ids, 
Iowa. Need articles pertaining to practical in- 
formation on family activities; family photo in- 
terest stories—(Max. copy, 300 word); Non- 
athletic family entertainment— (700 word max.); 
Instructional articles on sports activities for fam- 
ilies based on accurate knowledge— (700 word 
max.); unusual, but practical ideas for vacations 
(write for guide to type vacation article accept- 
ed); inexpensive but unique and original ideas 
on decorating, with clear instructions. Prefer 
single ideas rather than whole room full of ideas 
in one picture. 300 words. Limited number 
of imaginative games and activities for small fry 
using homemade equipment or inexpensive props. 
500 words or less. Good photos must accompany 
all articles. Payment: 4c a word and up on ac- 
ceptance depending on quality. 8x10 glossies 
$4 and up with good captions. Cover photos 
$20 and up. Donna Barnes, Editor. 
(Continued to Page 23) 


The End of Me 
Bill Lowrie 
When I was a cub the editor said 
“You're too lean 
In the bean!” 
When years went by and I was the ed 
I got fat 
ere I sat! 
This is the question in my old gray head 
Did I fail 
Head or tail? 


Fesruary, 1961 


CHARLES CARSON 
Book Specialist 
Criticism—Editing—Ghost Writing 
Free details on request. 


Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Writers! 


for success in the ’60’s 


Join AWLS 26th 
YEAR 


The world’s most noted personalities in field are with 
AWLS; examples: R. J. Carroll of Personnel Research, Ltd. 
who wrote “About College Degrees and Success In Busi- 
ness’; RCA Victor Records singer Rod Lauren, ‘ 
Think Of My Success”; and Johnny Restivo’s (also of RCA 
Victor Records) “The Shape I’m in.” 


For Free Folder, Contact 


Custin Wahl LITERARY SERVICE 


Best Known Name In Literary Representation 


21 East Van Buren | WA 2-3329 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Why Not Make Money 


While Learning to Write ? 


With my unique system, you practice writing and 
profit at the same time. No longer need you spend 
dreary months just practicing. With my new method, 
the editors decide how you are doing . . . with their 
verdicts often rendered in checks. There is no guess- 
work with my tested coaching. You can start in the 
“grammar school” of writing, and end up—if you so 
desire—with an “advanced” education. You pay as 
you progress—from month to month. 
Don’t get me wrong. A great deal of study and prac- 
tice are necessary. There is no way out of that. But 
if you already have a great deal of practice behind 
you, my approach to professional writing could be 
exactly what you need to tip the scales in your favor. 
In the beginning, writing can be a real chore. Be- 
cause | am so aware of that, | have planned my pro- 
gram so that there can be both financial and editorial 
recognition along the way . . . to make the going 
easier for you. Why not ask for further information 
as to what | can accomplish for you. There is no ob- 
ligation. Please mail coupon below. By return mail | 
will explain what my writing program is all about— 
my clients will testify as to how well it works. For 
what you get, my fee is the most modest in the field. 
en: $5.00 can start you on the road to Writing for 
rofit. 
Send no money now! First, write for the facts... 
then decide. 
BENSON BARRETT—7464 N. Clark St., Dept 297-B 
Chicago 26, Iil. 


64 N. 
| Chicago 26, Ill. 


send me the free forts on your Write for | 
it method. 


Profit 
| 


Ka STATE... | 
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(Good Housekeeping A MORROW 800K 
We sell vo terror on | You Die Aone” 


A Story by Hank Searls 


| ; 4a To Write A Song" HOLIDAY 


A Non-Fiction Book "The Sharks" 
by Duke Ellington, Johnny Mercer An Article 
Noel Coward, Carmen Lombardo, Arthur C. 
and others, with Henry Kane 


w Jo 
6 Snap Heard Round The World® 


An Article by P. G. Wodehouse 


"How to Have Fun 
A PRENTICE HALL BOOK | tne ciriss A DOUBLEDAY BOOK 
"Red-Hot Public Speaking" *The Tide Went Out* An Article by ce Hearts and Three Lions® 
A Non-Fiction a" by Charles Eric Maine Janet Halliday Ervin A Novel by Poul Anderson 


by Ba J. Hegarty Te COUMBIA PICTURES _IAJUVENILE BOOK| 
Jizzle* 


TORONTO “Air Evac* A Story by "Albert The Albatross* 3 Wyn 
Colonel Franklin M. Davis, Jr. by Syd Horr by John dham 
Te HARPER AND BROTWERS | ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS 


BOBBS-MERRILL BOOK REAL ZING | 44 RANDOM WOUSE BOOK 


"Life In Suburbia*® "Beware The "Killing Time* 
A Humor Book Horse-Powered Hucksters® "Random Chance" A Novel by Donald E. Westlake 


by Rex Lardner An Article by Larry T. Shaw A Novelette 


— by Randall Garrett 
SECRETS FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 


"A Special Situation" "I Couldn't Forgive* “A Real Gone 
Capo Mafioso Novel Kan 
A Story by Anne Crook |A Story by Verlaine Brewer by Ovid Demaris A Novel by Frank Kane 
British Rights te BOARDMAN, LTD. 


MESTERY MAGAZINE "Quest For Innocence" /*"Girls For The God* German Rights to WALTER LEHNING VERLAG 
Galileo, Detestive & Bove by An Article by Swedish Rights to BONNIERS 
A Story by Theodore Mathieson Cc. B. Gilford William Knoles — Danish Rights to ARK'S FORLAG 


(U. S. Publisher: 


. 
"In The Quiet of the Night* HOLT, RINEHART, AND WINSTON) 
A Story by Ross Kearney by Richard S. Prather (U. S. Paperback Publisher: DELL BOOKS) 


SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 


wi 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
t on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 


ou 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour 
scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, 
and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“|. . most practical . . . myriad of helpful advice . . .”—San Francisco Chronicle 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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HE WHO PLEASES CHILDREN 


By Lee PRIESTLEY 


A quotation from Boswell’s LONDON JOUR- 
NAL should hang above the desk of every writer 
who chooses the child for his reader. Said Bos- 
well, “I shall certainly sometime or other write 
a little story book. It will not be a very easy task. 
It will require much nature and simpilicity and 
a great acquaintance with the humors and tradi- 
tions of people. I shall be happy to succeed, for 
he who pleases children will be remembered with 
pleasure by men.” 

He was a man of wisdom, Boswell. “ ... not 
a very easy task.” He knew that the writing of 
a little story book is more than the occupation of 
a few idle moments. He believed such writing 
requires study and careful preparation. And he 
recognized the responsibility and dedication with 
which the writer for children must approach his 
work. 

Unfortunately, few people regard writing for 
children with the respect Boswell accorded it. 
In the peck system of literature the juvenile 
writer is commonly positioned so low that every 
other category of writers may scorn him and 
bloody his unbowed head. Like the teacher, 
the writer for children must resign himself to a 
small return in cash and a large remuneration 
in satisfaction. Lack of prestige and low word 
rates don’t deter you from your determination to 
choose the child as your reader? Very well then, 
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if you won't be discouraged, how does one please 
those children? 

You will require, says Boswell, “a great ac- 
quaintance with the humors and traditions of 
people.” (Let us leave the question of children 
being people to the psychologists or possibly the 
humorists.) To suit the humors of children you 
must, quite simply, give them something they 
will want to read. Parents and teachers and li- 
brarians may tug the reluctant readers to what 
they consider desirable material, but if the chil- 
dren themselves do not find that material inter- 
esting, no persuasion will make them dip their 
stubborn little noses. This fact is no hardship for 
the writer. With the world so new to them, there 
is a God's plenty that does reach out to ensnare 
their questing eyes. 

William James in “Talks to Teachers” says, 
“Living things, moving things, or things that 
savor of danger or blood, that have a dramatic 
quality, interest childhood to the exclusion of al- 
most everything else.” Sometimes I think we 
writers drive the kids to the comics. Most surely 
we do if we try to restrict their reading to ma- 
terial so sweet and sanitary it bears no resemblance 
to life. There is a middle ground between blood 
and bones on the one hand and the slight and 
sticky on the other and that is where you must 
tread. Look upon it as your vocation to provide 
stories of this middle ground. And let’s not waste 
time sounding off about what the child should 
like to read. He couldn’t care less what we think 
about that. 

If you want the children to like your story 
“humor them” with action. Never forget that 
for a child the printed word is at best only a 
pallid substitute for life. If you are lucky enough 
to ensnare his attention, reward him with some- 
thing lively, something brimming and rampant 
with life and movement. 


Stories of action and adventure offer the widest 
and best field for the writer of the juvenile story. 
It is a broad area and one in which the writer 
meets his liveliest competition. The movies, radio, 
television and the comics specialize in adventure 
so the writer who hopes to lure the child from 
those media must learn to handle expertly the 
enticements of action himself. Unless you are 
willing to relinquish the child to the comics with- 
out even putting up a fight? 

Boswell urges attention to the traditions of 

childhood. He realized that the young reader is 
no seeker after novelty. Generations of children 
delight in the same old tales. This fact too works 
no hardship on the writer. Actually it provides 
you, a returned traveler in the world of children 
but no dweller therein, with road map and guide 
book. 
Editors can show you the way by their ratings 
of traditional reader preference among children. 
Topping the list is the animal story. Tell a good 
story about a dog or a horse or a monkey or an 
elephant and you are halfway home to your small 
reader’s heart on the first page. Next in popular- 
ity are realistic stories of everyday adventure if 
the writer realizes that the important word is 
“adventure” and not “everyday.” Biography is 
well liked, for children enjoy knowing that a 
story is true. Historical and regional fiction 
comes next on the list. In this category the writer 
must be able to sugar-coat appetizingly the fact 
that the small reader may be learning something. 
Today's realistic youngsters place fantasy and 
fairylore at the bottom of the list but the position 
is somewhat misleading, for at times and for 
varying periods most readers revel in magic and 
make believe. 

Having settled upon your material, how shall 
you treat it? “It will require much nature and 
simplicity,” says Boswel. The natural and simple 
beginning for a child requires that things must 
start happening at once. Without a quick be- 
ginning all else is lost. Interest your reader in 
the first paragraph and, if possible, in the first 
line. Dialogue gives immediacy to the scene, 
livens the story, and, of almost equal importance, 
breaks up the look of the printed page in a re- 
assuring manner. Alice spoke for all children 
when she questioned the good of a book without 
pictures or conversation. 

That quick beginning must lead at once to a 
well-developed plot written with drama and con- 
flict and economy of episode. Possibly the best 
structure for the juvenile story is one that re- 
sembles a nest of boxes, each succeeding scene 
just enough larger to contain snugly the preceding 
one. Your story line should be logical and im- 
possible to misunderstand. No turning aside, 
please, no digressions, no flashbacks, no opinions 
or editorializing. The command is “Forward!” 

The words you set down must be concrete; the 
constructions you use must be crystal clear. Try 
for sensory images that awaken other senses than 
sight. Words that please the ear or alert the 
muscles are more to be desired than fine jewels. 
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If you can find a phrase that bears repetition and 
that the child can make his own, success is hover- 
ing over your typewriter. Be as funny as you can, 
but watch that whimsy or cuteness. Try to be 
original. If that is too much to ask, at least be 
surprising. 

Style is one factor best left to take care of 
itself. No matter how much you admire the way 
another writer tells a story, develop your stories 
in your own way. Your style is you; therefore 
you can no more successfully add embellishments 
to it than you can, by taking thought, grow an- 
other useable arm or leg. Think only of what 
you are saying and the how will develop naturally. 
It was Hawthorne who wrote, “The greatest poss- 
ible merit of style is, of course, to make the mere 
words absolutely disappear into the thought.” 

One somewhat baffling condition is imposed 
upon the juvenile writer to make his work the 
more rigorous. He writes for children; he strives 
to please them. But before he can reach them he 
must first please the adults who control the plac- 
ing of his story in his reader’s hands. Who buys 
the story books? A parent, a doting aunt or 
grandparent, almost never the child himself. 
Who chooses the stories for the magazines and 
Sunday School papers? An editor who is under- 
standably interested in getting his money’s worth 
in stories that will help train the reader in the 
way he should go. What is the writer to do? 

Theme is the answer. Any obvious belaboring 
of the moral has no place in the modern child’s 
story, but you must preach a little to be popular 
with editors and teachers and parents who are 
striving to civilize and educate our young savages. 
Is that word “preach” alarming? The juvenile 
writer’s preaching is based on the text of his 
theme and is a guarantee that he will say some- 
thing worth while. Theme is to the story as the 
foundation is to the house. It’s there and you 
build upon it, but in the finished structure it 
shouldn’t show. Your preaching is done when 
your story demonstrates the truth of your theme 
in action. 

Froebel taught that the educational value of 
stories lies in their ability to enable the child, 
through suggestion, to form a pure and noble idea 
of what a man may be or do. A child is offended 
if an obvious moral is crammed into him but if 
he absorbs it unconsciously, through suggestion 
he has received its influence for all time. 

One morning some years ago I took our younger 
son to vacation church school. There we listened 
to the enthusiastic young minister who told with 
shouting and tramping and the swinging of an 
imaginary jawbone the mighty adventures of 
Samson. When the young man had reached a 
resounding climax, my son turned to me lit up 
with the liveliest satisfaction. “Oh, mother, didn’t 
he preach a good story!” 

It’s as simple as that; not, unfortunately, as 
easy. But happy is the writer who succeeds. Like 
Boswell, he will know that “he who pleases chil- 
dren will be remembered with pleasure by men.” 
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By KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


Many of the classics for children have used 
their unlikely traits to provide obstacles for them 
in the development of the plot. HEIDI, PINOC- 
CHIO, THE UGLY DUCKLING, HANSEL AND 
GRETEL, THE GINGERBREAD MAN, THE 
STORY ABOUT PING, THE THREE BEARS, 
SLEEPING BEAUTY, THE FROG PRINCE, 
and others prove this statement. 

Children, for example, do not have the ability 
to understand the people around them. This 
lack presents a problem and places obstacles in 
their paths. HEIDI suffers great agony when she 
goes to live with Clara in Frankfurt, because she 
simply cannot understand the adults in the house- 
hold. When they set up certain rules and regula- 
tions, Heidi is the one to break them because 
she does not understand the reason for them. 
She cannot comprehend why the same freedom 
which existed for her in Switzerland is not to 
be hers also in Frankfurt. The entire middle of 
the story goes forward as a result of her inability 
to understand the adults around her. 

Children can also not be expected to be gen- 
erous and charitable. These are unlikely traits 
too. PINOCCHIO gets into all kinds of trouble 
and has a series of hectic experiences, because of 
his selfishness. His character develops because of 
his suffering. In the end, when he is reunited 
with his father ,he has grown to appreciate him 
and to respect his wishes. His lack of generosity 
and charity results in many obstacles and prob- 
lems for him. 

Some of children’s unlikely traits are developed 
in them by the adults in their environment. Pre- 
judice is one of them. Children are democratic 
in their opinions. Everyone is equal in their 
eyes. It is a problem for them to solve when 
adults expect them to be otherwise. It is also 
a problem for them when adults show prejudice 
towards them. The prejudice of THE UGLY 
DUCKLING'’S family sets the plot in motion. 

Another unlikely trait of children is insincer- 
ity. We have often heard it said that “children 
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CHILDREN'S UNLIKELY TRAITS 


and fools speak true.” So naturally it is difficult 
for children to understand insincerity in adults, 
and they are so shocked when it comes that they 
do not know how to cope with it. HANSEL AND 
GRETEL are lost in the woods due to the insin- 
cerity of their parents. They try to meet the 
challenge, but are unable to do anything about 
it .Children learn insincerity from adults. 

They also have to learn foresight and evalua- 
tion. When THE GINGERBREAD MAN asks 
the fox to take him across the river, he lacks the 
power to see ahead to the consequences. The 
child audience also does not know what to expect 
when listening to the story for the first time. 
Children are not suspicious. They trust everyone. 
Adults teach them to know better. 

Adults also try to teach them punctuality. 
Some children become famous for their dawdling. 
They do not understand time limits. Marjorie 
Flack’s PING hates to be the last duck to go up 
the plank in the evening, because of the spank 
received on the back. When he is late, one eve- 
ning, he decides not to return to the ship, gets 
lost, and the plot begins. His lack of punctuality 
causes his problem. Many obstacles result. 

Obstacles will present themselves also when 
children suffer from a lack of discretion and the 
ability to make wise choices. Goldilocks finds 
herself in plenty of difficulty because she lacks 
these traits. She enters a strange house, tries out 
the furniture, and suffers the consequences. If 
Goldilocks had had discretion, there might have 
never been the wonderful story of THE THREE 
BEARS which continues to make glad the heart 
of childhood. Her lacks make problems for her. 


Another lack of children is alertness to a com- 
plete situation. When SLEEPING BEAUTY goes 
to the attic, she enjoys watching the old woman 
spin, never comprehending the total effect it will 
have on her. Hansel is another example. He 
takes crumbs on his final visit to the woods, never 
realizing they will be eaten by the birds and that 
his guideposts will be erased. If, in either case, 
the child had been alert to the total situation, 
there would have been no plot development. 


Children also lack compassion. The Princess 
in THE FROG PRINCE lacks compassion for 
him. She hates the ugly old frog and will not 
take him to the palace with her, even after he 
begs to accompany her as a reward for his kind 
deed. The whole story develops as a result. 


These unlikely traits of children can be given 
to adults in the story, and as a result, the adults 
will provide difficulties with which the children 
must cope. Or the child can suffer the conse- 
quences because he lacks a specific trait. This 
all helps in the development of the plot in stories 
for children. 
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WHAT MAKES CHILDREN LAUGH? 


By KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


When you write a funny piece for children, 
you had better make them laugh, or don’t call 
it funny! At about age five, a sense of humor 
develops, but since it is only the beginning it is 
indeed on a low level. Children can grow up 
in humor just as they grow up in other ways. 

Successful writers of children’s literature know 
the characteristics of the funny bone and they 
make use of their knowledge in the things they 
write. Several humorous pieces for children have 
become classic. They have been enjoyed by 
children of the last generation, of the present 
one, and will be chuckled over by many others 
in generations to come. I am thinking especially 
of Helen Bannerman’s LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 
and Sara Cone Bryant's EPAMINONAS. Edward 
Lear, Hugh Lofting, and Wanda Gag have also 
understood children’s humor and have made valu- 
able contributions to literature for the young. 

Children under eight years of age usually laugh 
at the misfortune of others, if it is handled in 
a certain way. Watch them in a group and see 
how they shriek with great glee when a chair 
is pulled out from under someone, or when a 
person falls into a mud puddle. Helen Banner- 
man emphasized this idea of misfortune in her 
story of LITTLE BLACK SAMBO. She has 
Sambo lose all his clothes to the tigers, piece by 
piece. As he sheds each article of clothing, due 
to his great fear of the tigers, there is much 
chuckling in the audience. 

Young children also laugh at exaggerations. 
At the end of the story, Helen Bannerman has 
Sambo eat 169 pancakes. Although the young 
child may have no concept as to what the exact 
number would be, he knows it is an exa; ted 
amount and usually says,“WOW!” In Wanda 
Gag’s MILLIONS OF CATS ,she repeats over 
and over again that there were “Millions of cats, 
billions of cats, millions and billions and trillions 
of cats,” all of which is quite funny to the child 
mind. Edward Lear in his NONSENSE RHYMES 


writes about the “lady with a chin as long as 
the pin who plays a harp with it” and this is an- 
other exaggeration which is amusing to children. 

Unexpected happenings, if handled in certain 
ways, will also make children laugh. Helen Ban- 
nerman has the tigers wear Sambo’s clothes in 
ways quite different and unexpected. The tiger 
who cannot carry Sambo’s umbrella (because he 
has no hands) decides to tie it on the end of 
his tail. Another tiger who takes Sambo’s shoes 
decides to wear them on his ears, since he has 
more than two feet. Sara Cone Bryant has 
EPAMINONAS carry things home from his 
auntie’s in unexpected ways too. When he is 
told to carry the cake on his head, he carries 
his next gift (butter) that way. When he is 
told he should have cooled the butter by the 
brook and wrapped it up in leaves, he does that to 
the puppy dog on his next visit. When he is 
told he should have tied a string around the 
dog’s neck and pulled him along home, he does 
that with the loaf of bread on his following 
visit. He is always one step too late in following 
the advice which is given to him. All of this 
certainly makes for laughter in the child audi- 
ence. 

Strange sounds and names will also make chil- 
dren laugh. EPAMINONAS is a funny name. 
Hugh Lofting used many strange names in his- 
DR. DOOLITTLE stories (one of which won a 
Newberry award). Some of them were GUB-GUB, 
the pig; TOO-TOO, the owl; CHEE-CHEE, the 
parrot ;and finally the prize PUSHMI-PULLYU, 
an animal with a head on each end of his body 
enabling him to move in either direction. 

These are some of the things which will make 
young children laugh. In an environment of 
cowboys and guns, missiles, and cold war, chil- 
dren certainly need more literature to develop 
a sense of humor. Perhaps we would not have 
a cold war today if more adults had grown up 
with a well developed funny bone. 


TO THE INEXPERIENCED JUVENILES WRITER 


By Dr. Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Editor of HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 


Since HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN began 
in 1946, we have been eager to encourage inexperi- 
enced writers. Indeed, some of the authors we 
have often published had their first stories appear 
in HIGHLIGHTS. A few of them have become 
successful book authors since. Although our rate 
of pay is high, perhaps the highest among chil- 
dren’s magazines, we consider no offering un- 
worthy of examination, even though some stories 
arrive, alas, without return postage. (Isn’t it a 
good deal to ask of an editor to consider a story 
and also pay the postage for its return, if re- 
jected?) 
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Having done the first examining and screening 
of stories offered to HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN for over fourteen years, I have accumu- 
lated some observations which might be helpful 
to beginning writers who submit stories to us and 
other magazines. It often distresses me to see so 
many young writers waste so much of their time 
and effort, and ours and other editors, too, es- 
pecially those writers who keep on sending no 
better stories after many rejections. 

Of course, some stories we dislike other editors 
might welcome and some we like, they might 
reject. Therefore before you submit a story to 
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any magazine, you should carefully study the 
stories already printed in a number of issues of 
that magazine. Obviously, many submitting stories 
to us have not done so. 

First of all, you should realize that the competi- 
tion is very great, that out of the hundreds of 
stories offered any magazine in a period of a 
month (We get about 500 a month.), this maga- 
zine has space for only five or eight an issue. 

About 80 per cent of the stories we receive 
are fanciful yarns in which animals or inanimate 
things talk. They just go on and on without plot, 
purpose, or suspense. Most beginners suppose 
that animal stories are the easiest to write. Yet 
good ones are the hardest to write. Beginners 
would do well to avoid them till they have had 
success with stories of realism. 

However, we do print some fanciful stories, in 
which animals act as persons, but they are stories 
with strong plots and suspense from beginning 
to end. Typical are the stories by Barbee Carleton, 
such as “The Sleepy-Head Coon in the Middle,” 
“Giant Grumbly’s Christmas,” “Gabriel” (an owl) . 
Also, the Aloysius stories by Sydney Davis. 

Samples of good realistic stories which have 
appeared in HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
are “The Cat in the Wall,” November 1958, and 
“A Horse of His Own,” January 1960, of wide 
age-range interest, by Dr. Paul Witty. Also the 
Edith Vestal stories, within reading range of the 
primary grade child, regularly appearing since 
1946. Excepting Edith Vestal’s stories, we prefer 
a story the child 8 to 12 will eagerly read and the 
youngster 4 to 7 will raptly listen to. With this 
type of story HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
has pioneered. 


QUIZ THE KIDS! 


By ELLEN E. Morrison 


Children like to work puzzles, and editors know 
it. Because of this, many writers like myself have 
found this to be an interesting and most enjoy- 
able side-line in the juvenile field. 

Just glance through the juvenile magazines 
and you will find that most of them use puzzles 
and quizzes. Some use them only occasionally; 
others have regular puzzle pages in each issue. 

Although this part of the juvenile market is 
seldom emphasized, good puzzles are in constant 
demand. We all know that a puzzle is a sure in- 
terest-catcher, and that the average reader likes 
a magazine that offers “something to work” along 
with its reading matter. Also, there is another 
real value in puzzles; they help a child to increase 
his vocabulary and to spell words correctly. So, 
when an editor includes a good puzzle, he enter- 
tains and helps the reader at the same time. 
This is an important point, since the better ju- 
venile magazines and papers find their way into 
church schools, libraries, or school classrooms. 

At first glance ,this seems like an easy market, 
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Authors, including some college professors, who 
start out with a “word list” then write the story, 
practically never win acceptance. Others who 
write a good story, using strong short words as 
Lincoln did, when they easily can be used, are 
among the winners. 

Many stories offered are, oh, so trite. Then 
authors seem to assume that anything familiar to 
a child is interesting to him. Yet many things 
told in familiar ways can be deadly boring. How- 
ever, if put in fresh and novel ways, stirring up 
emotions, firing the imagination, they can be 
fascinating. A child can easily put himself in 
his imagination in the place of any one of the 
characters. The difference is in the skill of the 
writer. 

Strongly negative stories, playing up ugly traits 
in a child, parent, teacher or any other person, 
even when these traits are changed later, are taboo 
with us. Cruel, unkind or queer persons are not 
desirable characters for HIGHLIGHTS stories. 

We are in need of seasonal stories, with winter 
as well as summer settings, but no Santa Claus 
or Easter Bunny stories. 

Most verse that comes in is mere doggerel or 
empty rhyming jingles. Good verse says in fewer 
words what could not be said as forcefully in _ 
prose. It’s usually full of imagery and emotional 
appeal. Before trying to write verse for HIGH- 
LIGHTS, study children’s poems to be found in 
good anthologies. Before sending us verse, ask if 
it would be worth a child’s learning by heart and 
remembering a lifetime. 

A folder of our editorial requirements and 
payment schedule may be had of the Editorial 
Offices, Honesdale, Pennsylvania. 


but it must not be underestimated. Editors choose 
their puzzles with the same discrimination that 
they choose other manuscripts. A writer must be 
just as exacting in preparing a puzzle as he would 
be in preparing a written manuscript, if he ex- 
pects it to be accepted. Whenever I work out a 
puzzle for a juvenile market, I use three “rules 
of thumb” to guide me. If a puzzle does not meet 
these basic requirements, I know it probably will 
not sell: 

1. It must have general appeal in the subject 

matter it covers. 

2. It must be good enough to merit the valuable 

space it requires on a printed page. 

§. It must be interesting enough to catch and 

hold a juvenile reader’s attention. 

What kinds of puzzles and quizzes do editors 
want? The simple answer seems to be: ALL 
KINDS. I have found that puzzle manuscripts 
fall naturally into five groups: 

1. DRAWN BLOCK PUZZLES: These require 

any of various arrangements of blocks to be 
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filled in with words. Some kinds are: simple 
crossword; interlocking words (in which 
words “tie-in” to each other without being 
contained inside a border); word blocks (in 
which the words appear beneath each other 
without “tying-in”) . 

. QUIZZES: These can be many types, such 
as simple questions, true-false, multiple 
choice, matching, fill-in blanks, completion 
of words or sentences, scrambled letters, and 
many others. 

. MISCELLANEOUS DRAWN _ PUZZLES: 
Hidden objects in a picture, optical illu- 
sions, word quizzes presented in a drawn 
form, “join-the-dot” pictures, “shade-in” pic- 
tures, and mazes. 

. RIDDLES and TONGUE TWISTERS. 

. BIBLE PUZZLES AND QUIZZES (any of 
the various types, except that the subject 
matter is from Bible sources and may require 
passage references.) 

Personally, I have never done optical illusions, 
but have seen them in print. All the other types 
of puzzles I have sold successfully, many times. 

Just as in any other field, the business of puz- 
le-making has “tricks of the trade,” which help a 
writer to be accepted. If you are just trying your 
wings in the puzzle field, here are some helpful 
hints: 

All definitions and instructions must be abso- 
lutely clear and stated briefly. Since the readers 
are to be children, give definitions that a child 
can understand, even to the point of utter simpli- 
city. If a dictionary definition is too complicated, 
make up a simpler one to serve your purpose. 
(Here are typical definitions which I use: WEST: 
opposite of “‘east;” WE: you and me; MINE: 
belonging to me; PUPPY: young dog; GREEN: 
the color of a leaf.) 

There should be no “gimmick” words, not gen- 
erally known to children (such as ELL, DODO, 
AXIS, FUGUE), even in a position where every 
letter of such a word “ties in” with other words. 
Often an otherwise good puzzle will be rejected 
by an editor if there is a single “gimmick” word 
in it. Slang and colloquial words should never 
be used. Abbreviations and contractions may be 
used, sparingly, and even these should be avoided 
when possible. In my own puzzles, I also try to 
refrain from using words with an offensive conno- 
tation (such as LIAR, STINK, ROTTEN, 
DRUNK). I think, too, that no writer in the 
juvenile field needs to be reminded that there 
are taboos against the mention of BEER, WHIS- 
KY, GUNS, KILLING, COFFEE, TEA, and simi- 
lar things, so the best practice for the puzzle- 
maker is to forget that there are such words, no 
matter how nicely they may fill up certain empty 
spaces in the puzzle he is composing. 

Always remember to include a solution for any 
fill-in or answer-type puzzle. A crossword puzzle 
may sell better if the solution is drawn as well 
as typed, to give the editor a choice of which 
type solution he prefers. Do not bother to turn 
the solution upside-down or “hide” it in any way. 
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Just put it in the right bottom corner, under the 
definitions, because it will simplify things for an 
editor to see your answers at a glance when he 
reads the manuscript. 

If you are artistically-inclined, your puzzle sales 
can be boosted by the addition of simple pen- 
and-ink illustrations. Your illustrations may be 
the subject of the whole puzzle, or may be some 
object mentioned in the puzzle, so long as the 
relation is obvious. Sometimes you can tell the 
reader that the picture gives a clue to one of 
the words, to give him a start on working the 
puzzle. 

A puzzle may be any reasonable design or shape, 
so long as it presents a pleasing appearance and 
does not use too much space for the number of 
words it contains. Crosword puzzles do not ne- 
cesarily have to be of diagram design and need 
not to be exactly square. I often sell puzzles with 
such measurements as 6x7, 10x12, or 8x9 
blocks. Some crosswords may even be fitted into 
a related silhouette design with an irregular out- 
side border. 

A small drawn puzzle or illustration may be 
placed on the left side of a page, with the typed 
heading ,title, and instructions across the top of 
the page. The definitions and solution may be 
typed down the right half of the page, not crowd- 
ing the drawing too closely. However, a larger 
puzzle should be drawn on the first sheet and 
have its definitions and solution on another sheet. 

Puzzle blocks may vary in size, but Y% inch is 
acceptable. Drawings should be in black ink 
on quality paper (Permanized Parchment Bond 
is good) , of standard typing size. A puzzle manu- 
script may be folded to fit a regular business 
envelope, but the art work should be situated 
about mid-way of the page so it is not creased 
when the page is folded. 

Many juvenile publications buy puzzles, but 
do not state’so in market lists. It is best to study 
the different magazines and papers to see which 
ones use puzzles and which types they use. For 
instance, some church school papers buy only 
Bible puzzles, and it is a waste of time and 
postage to send them anything else. Similarly, 
other editors have other preferences, all of which 
must be considered when looking for a market. 

I mentioned “general appeal” as a basic require- 
ment for a good puzzle. It is easy to decide what 
has general appeal by simply asking yourself, 
“Will all the children know what I mean?” 
Favorite subjects with juvenile readers are birds, 
animals, fruits, trees, home, school, games, and 
anything else that is common to the experience of 
children. Remember that objects of nature must 
not be so obscure as to be known only in certain 
regions, or they will not be acceptable. 

If you have a flare for puzzle-making, why not 
try to sell them? The market is open, the editors 
need them, and the checks and by-lines from puz- 
zles look just as good as those from other writing. 
Besides, there is satisfaction in producing ma- 
terial which children enjoy so much. So “quiz 
the kids” and have fun while you're doing it. 
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LOCAL COLOR AND ATMOSPHERE 


By KATHERINE GREER 


A short story writer has at least one more assign- 
ment than has the writer of a play—he has to 
make his own scenery. He has to do with words 
all the things stage managers do with painted 
screens and pillars, with curtains and funriture, 
with colored spotlights and sound effects. 

This extra problem of the magazine writer— 
and of course the novelist—is sometimes called 
“description” and sometimes called “Local Color 
and Atmosphere,” depending upon the angle of 
approach. One is the cause, the other the effect. 
To me, “Local Color’ and “Atmosphere” are 
the more vivid terms. 

Local Color—what does it mean? How com- 
prehensive is it? I have had beginning writers 
say to me: “But I’m not interested in local color 
stories—I just want to write about modern every 
day life.” What, I wonder, could have more 
“color” than modern life! But I know what they 
are thinking. They mean that they don’t wish 
to write about a feud in the Kentucky mountains, 
with the characters saying “hit” and “h’aint” and 
the stage set with log cabins and moonshine stills. 
And it is fortunate that they don’t; because that 
type of story, in which the action is dependent 
almost entirely on setting, is the hardest sort to 
write. Stories dealing with unusual and distinctive 
groups of people and places, sometimes called 
“dialect stories” and sometimes called “local color 
stories” should be left to writers qualified by 
their own backgrounds to handle them. If you 
are one of them, you will know it, and already be 
doing it. 

But “local color,” as it is found in every story 
an author writes is something different. It is just 
another way of saying: The description of a par- 
ticular time and place. Its object is to secure an 
impression of reality and it may range from a 
slight phrase to suggest the year or month, the 
size of the town or city, to a detailed description 
of customs, manners, dress of the inhabitants and 
the style of the houses and varieties of trees. 


“Since my first story sale, twenty-five years ago, 
in round numbers, I have sold four hundred or 
so to most of the women’s magazines in the United 
States and Canada, to TORONTO STAR and 
other syndicated papers, to THIS WEEK and 
REDBOOK. My most recent ones “His Father's 
Secretary” and “Regret in Haste” appeared in 
REDBOOK. For the past ten years, I have also 
taught adult classes in short story writing, pub- 
lished numerous articles on the subject and lec- 
tured to writers groups. I am a graduate of Vassar 
College and the wife of an American history 
teacher.” 
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As with the description of the characters, it 
can be accomplished by an omniscient author 
painting the picture, or by dialogue. In either 
case, it must be in proportion to the need for it 
in the story; and in proportion to the knowledge 
of it by the potential reader. 

Let us assume the opening scene of your story 
is laid in a bank—a setting familiar to all your 
readers. You don’t need a detailed description; 
but you do need a few distinguishing characteris- 
tics which change it from a bank into the bank. 
One sentence something like this may be all 
you'll need: 

“The Farmers’ National Bank of Spring Junc- 
tion at 8:55 on a midsummer Saturday morning 
was like curtain time of a play which had been 
running for years on Broadway—every actor in 
his place, sure of his part, yet, beneath the routine 
bustle of preparedness, there was the barest anti- 
cipatory ripple of excitement.” 

The word “Farmers’” in the bank title quickly 
suggests mid-west, probably small town. The name 
“Junction” in the town name adds to this im- 
presion. “Midsummer Saturday morning” and 
“8:55” leave nothing to the imagination; and at 
the same time you have set your characters—the 
bank employees—in motion. 

In stories in which you expect the settings to 
be less familiar to your readers, you will need 
to take more time with your local color. For ex- 
ample, a story whose plot is dependent upon 
some knowledge of the duties of a train-dispatcher 
will undéubtedly require more detailed stage set- 
ting than one in which the hero and heroine 
merely get acquainted in a railway station wait- 
ingroom. 

As with the other phases of story writing, a 
writer usually does best with local color which 
he has known for a long time, but not for the 
obvious reason that he knows more about it. He 
does know more, of course; but he is likely to 
write less, and that is all to the good. He is 
likely to write less because he takes it for granted. 
For an example, an author, who sets a story in a 
foreign country he has recently visited, has 
learned so much he wants to tell about the strange 
sights and customs that he may end by writing a 
travelogue rather than a piece of fiction. 

Watch for these things when you become your 
own stage manager. Give your characters chairs 
on which to sit, green grass on which to stand, 
but don’t delay their actions any longer than 
necessary. 

Then, remember that living people must have 
air in which to breathe. This, of course, is what 
we mean by Atmosphere. Or it may be defined 
as the feeling which permeates a given environ- 


ment. In a stage performance it is done by light- 
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ing effects. A forest scene in which a murder is 
about to be committed is not likely to be full of 
sunlight shining through the trees. There will 
probably be a foggy gray effect produced by blue 
or purple lights. It may be done also by sound 
effects; a whistling sound to simulate wind; a 
mournful bird note; even faint melancholy music 
in the distance. In your story, again, you have 
only descriptive words. 

Try describing the same scene for stories of 
different moods. Take a river: First, for a light 
love story: “Sparkling clean as the polished mirror 
above her own dressing table, reflecting the row 
of intent fishermen, casting from the bridge.” 
Then, for a problem piece, set in a flood: “A huge 
brown boa constrictor, swirling and circling omin- 
ously, crushing its prey in its coils; becoming 
muddier, more menacing, transporting its curi- 
ously assorted cargo with more speed and violence 
than it had the hour before.” 

As with “local color,” all stories should have 
“atmosphere,” but some need much more than 
others; and a writer needs a sort of sixth sense 
to be sure about the degree. But he also needs 
practice and this is something on which he can 
work. 

We began by saying that a story writer’s extra 
problem is sometimes called description, but that 
we like local color and atmosphere better. Des- 
cription needs to be handled the way a good pho- 
tographer handles his picture taking. When 
someone admires a colored slide you have shown 
on the screen, he often says: “You must have 
a good camera!” No doubt you have, but you have 
good judgment and imagination too. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


By JoE Swan 


What is the fastest and most economical way 
to get the pictures you need to illustrate your 
articles? Take and process your own photos 
It is less difficult than you think. And you may 
be able to double your free-lance income. 

An old press camera—worth less than $100— 
has enabled me to take and to sell hundreds of 
photographs during the past ten years. With it, 
I have obtained “professional quality” pictures 
I could have gotten in no other way. Occasional- 
ly, I have earned as much as $50 from a single 
negative. 

Three years ago I began processing my own 


Joe Swan, now a Dallas, Tex., free-lance writer 
and photographer, is a former newspaperman. 
For five years he taught college journalism and 
creative writing. His pictures and articles have 
appeared in a number of magazines, trade jour- 
nals and newspapers. 
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Have you ever compared different pictures taken 
of the same subject? It can be very revealing. 
Several summers ago, we took a picture of a 
group of run-down ranch buildings along a road 
out in Colorado. There was, besides the buildings, 
a pond, some geese, some black-nosed sheep and 
a fence. The finished product turned out to be 
a Currier and Ives! Last sumer, driving over the 
same road, we recognized the place. We took two 
more pictures, just for fun and in a hurry, with 
our minds on a motel for the night. And what 
were those pictures like? Just pictures of a down- 
at-the-heel ranch. Yes, the geese were there and 
the sheep. But there was also in one corner a 
sign advertising a gambling club, of all things! 
The local color and atmosphere of the first pic- 
ture were ruined, not only by the discordant note 
of the sign, but also by the obvious lack of pains 
we had taken. 

The relationship of local color and atmosphere 
is like a weather report from the meteorological 
station in your vicinity. “Local thunder showers 
today, fair tomorrow” may mean that, with the 
same small town setting, you have created two 
stories: the first, a dramatic or problem story; the 
second, young love with a light touch. The words 
“Local” and “today” are of course your “local 
color’; the “thunder showers” and “fair,” your 
“atmosphere.” 

Time, place, people and the way they look and 
act in their surroundings—they are your problems. 
You meet them best, first, by seeing clearly, then 
feeling deeply, and your reader will see and feel 


as you do. 


PHOTOS 


film and printing my own photographs. My 
equipment: a sheet-film developing tank, bought 
for less than $10 a second-hand enlarger, costing 
$30; a print dryer, costing $18, and three 9x 12- 
inch trays, bought new for $2.98. (Recently, I 
added a brand-new $27 automatic timer to my 
enlarger—not an essential item, but a helpful one.) 
My dryer is an $18 flipper model that will dry two 
8x10’s or four 5x7 photos every five minutes. 

This is a relatively small investment for equip- 
ment that brought me $70 in a single day recently 
for photos used to illustrate six trade journal 
articles. 

You may be frustrated at the thought of making 
your own pictures. But, once you have mastered 
the basic principles of photography, you will be 
surprised at the ease with which you are able 
to produce photographs suitable for magazines 
and newspapers. 

What is your first step? Get a good camera. A 
good camera is not necessarily an expensive one. 
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A camera that will enable you to take sharp pho- 
tographs under varying light conditions is ade- 
quate. You should be able to focus the camera 
lens to bring your subjects into sharp focus on 
the film. The lens should have several different 
light control settings or “f. stops” to enable you 
to control the amount of light passing through 
the lens. Your camera should be equipped with 
a flash unit so that you can take pictures indoors. 

What kind of camera should you buy? There 
are three basic types of cameras used by news- 
paper and magazine photographers today. Each 
of these types has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. These three basic cameras are: 

The Press Camera. This is the big, bulky type 
of camera that has become the trademark of the 
newspaperman and the commerical photographer. 
My press camera, a Speed Graphic made in 1939, 
is typical. It uses sheet film and gives me a large 
4x5-inch negative. You can buy smaller versions 
of the same camera which will give you a 214x314- 
inch and 314x414 negative. I understand these 
smaller models of the graphic have been dis- 
continued, so you probably will not be able to buy 
a new one. However you should not have any 
trouble picking up one second-hand. These 
negatives can easily be blown up to professional 
8x 10-inch size. Color transparencies made with 
the press camera are large enough to suit most 
magazine editors. (Many magazines will not use 
the small color transparencies made with 35mm 
cameras.) The chief disadvantage of the press 
camera is its tremendous size. It is simply too big 
to be carried comfortably. Generally speaking, it 
is also slower to operate. Because the camera is 
so conspicuous and because people have come to 
associate it with the newspaper, it is difficult to 
obtain candid photos with it. 

Twin-Lens Reflex. Many magazine photogra- 
phers prefer the twin-lens reflex cameras because 
of their convenient size, large negative, and easy 
focusing. The Rolleicord and Rolleiflex cameras 
are typical of this group. The image you see in 
the viewfinder atop the twin-lens reflex camera is 
exactly the same as that which is being trans- 
ferred to the film. When the picture is in focus 
in the viewfinder, it is also in focus on the film. 
Photographers using the press camera and most 
$5mm cameras must first focus the camera by 
looking through a “rangefinder” and then move 
their eye to a viewfinder. 

The twin-lens reflex cameras use roll film, which 
is cheaper than sheet film—a factor that is espe- 
cially important when shooting color. The 21% x 
2y,-inch negative is large enough for professional 
use, though some photographers do not like the 
square shape. A twin-lens reflex camera is per- 
haps the easiest to use and most economical to 
operate of the three basic types. The amateur, 
accustomed to shooting roll films, may feel more 
at home with this type camera. 

The 35mm. Long the darling of candid camera 
fans, the 35mm camera is today finding wide- 
spread use among newspaper and magazine pho- 
tographers as a result of the advent of fine-grain 
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developers and high speed films. The 35mm 
camera is small and compact. Many 35's are 
equipped with rapid-turn levers for moving to 
the next frame, enabling the photographer to 
take sequence shots or a number of shots of the 
same incident within a matter of seconds. The 
35mm photographer can shoot at least five times 
as many photographs in a given amount of time 
as the photographer using a press camera. 

The 35mm camera, because of its small roll 
film negative, is much less expensive to operate 
than the press camera or the twin-lens reflex. A 
long focal length on the average 35mm camera 
lens enables the photographer to focus equally 
well on objects close to the camera and objects 
in the distance. Occasionally, however, this caus- 
es distortion. We have all seen the gag photos 
where a man’s hand appears half as large as his 
body. A big advantage of many 35mm cameras 
is that they can be equipped with interchangeable 
wide-angle and telephoto lenses. 

After you have obtained a suitable camera, 
your next step is to learn how to use it—and how 
to process your own film and print your own 
pictures. A college or university course in pho 
tography is the easiest way. However, if you 
cannot attend a class in photography, you can 
still teach yourself, either by correspondence 
courses, by reading books, or by asking questions 
of photographer friends. An evening course at 
San Antonio College—plus a lot of talk with 
photographers—was what I needed to learn the 
fundamentals of photography well enough to start 
selling pictures. I earned enough while enrolled 
in the class to pay my tuition. 

The equipment you will need for processing 
will depend largely upon the type of camera you 
select. If you use a 35mm or twin-lens reflex 
camera, you can get by with a smaller enlarger 
than you will need if you use a press camera. 
If you get a press camera, you will also need a 
sheet-film developing tank instead of the smail 
roll-film developing tank required for 35mm or 
reflex photography. If you shop around for a 
used camera and a second-hand enlarger, you 
should be able to hold down the cost of your 
equipment to a reasonable amount. Watch the 
classified ads in your newspaper, especially. There 
are some real bargains to be had from amateurs 
who are selling out their home darkrooms. 

The cost of your film, chemicals, photographic 
paper and other supplies will depend upon how 
many pictures you want to turn out. However, 
one of the big advantages of making your own 
photos ,is the low cost per picture. You can ob- 
tain pictures for pennies that would cost you 
several dollars from a commercial photographer. 
If you have ever had to pay a photographer to 
take the photos to illustrate one of your articles, 
you know what I mean. Many writers have paid 
photographers more for pictures than some maga- 
zines pay for photos. Few photographers will work 
with writers on a speculative basis. The simple, 
easy, profitable way to work with pictures is to 
take your own. 
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By D. C. MARSHALL 


The “How To” article involving mechanical 
work is one where photographs are a necessity. 
If the author is to get the most income out of 
his work he should take and process his own 
pictures. Hiring a photographer to do the work 
is unsatisfactory for two reasons; the first is the 
cost and the second is, you can’t have a photogra- 
pher come around every time you reach a stage 
in the construction that should be photographed. 

A four by five inch press type camera with a 
ground glass focusing back and a double extension 
bellows is a nice size for this work. It should be 
fitted with sheet film holders and a sturdy tripod. 
The camera need not be new or expensive. Mine 
is twenty-five years old and is still grinding out 
saleable photos. The lens need not be fast be- 
cause the pictures are what are known as stills 
and the camera need not stop motion. Sheet film 
is most satisfactory because it is stiff and lies flat 
in printing so there is no out of focus portions. 
Also, with sheet film you take whatever pictures 
you need and process them at once without having 
to wait until you use up a roll or a pack. 

An exposure meter is desirable to insure correct 
exposures under all kinds of light conditions. 
Another feature that is important is a self-timing 
shutter on the camera unless you always have an 
asistant available to trip the shutter for you. 
With a self-timing shutter, you set up the camera 
and focus it on the work. You place the lights to 
illuminate it to the best advantage and here is 
where the focusing back really scores. You can 
check on the ground glass to see where you need 
more or less light and on the sharpness of focus 
in all parts of the picture. When everything is 
ready, push the cable release button, pick up your 
tools and get them in position ready for the trip- 
ping of the shutter. 

A useful accessory is a wide angle lens of the 
slip-on type. These lenses slip over the barrel of 
the regular lens for use where it is impossible to 
get the camera back far enough to include every- 
thing you wish to take. The double extension 
bellows allows close up shots where detail is im- 
portant but for the very close shots, a slip-on, 
close-up lens makes it posible to take small ob- 
jects full size. 


D. C. Marshall has been an Industrial Arts 
teacher for over thirty years. In that time, he 
had work published in practically every magazine 
having a section for the home craftsman, and has 
been a regular contributor to the professional 
magazines in his teaching field. “I might also add 
that I have been a reader of AUTHOR AND JOUR- 
NALIsT for a long time and I find it most helpful, 
especially for the market lists.” 
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ILLUSTRATING THE HOW-TO 


Lighting the work calls for particular care to 
avoid shadows in the wrong places and reflections 
from metallic surfaces that may fog the picture. 
Number two photo floods fitted with ten inch re- 
flectors are fine for the job. They should be 
mounted on individual, adjustable stands so they 
can be moved about and adjusted for height. 
Music stands work nicely for this purpose by re- 
moving the music rack and attaching the lamp 
socket in its place. Two lamps are usually enough 
to take care of every picture. 

Backgrounds are very important in any picture. 
In most shops, machines and tools in the back- 
ground offer a distraction and it is a good idea 
to get rid of them. Photographic background 
paper provides a suitable solution. This paper 
comes in rolls nine feet wide and in many colors. 
A sheet seven or eight feet square is large enough 
for most work. A very light grey or green photo- 
graphs well without clouding the background in 
the picture. A cardboard tube obtainable at 
floorcovering shops makes a good core to roll the 
paper on. A wood disc is fitted in each end of 
the tube and a short piece of dowel in each end 
provides spindles for it to turn on. Supports 
made of one by two lumber are used to hold the 
background. These have a square base to set on 
and an adjustable upper section that can be 
pushed up against the ceiling to hold them in 
place. Bolts with wing nuts lock these sliding 
sections in place. A wood bracket on each of the 
adjustable sections provides support for the spin- 
dles so that the roll operates like a window shade. 
When not in use, the paper is rolled up and 
stored to keep it clean and prevent tearing. 

Sometimes it is desirable to have a light colored 
surface under the work being photographed. A 
three foot square of hardboard painted with flat 
light yellow paint serves well for this purpose. 

Processing pictures is not difficult to learn with 
all of the information that is available. A sheet 
film developing tank takes care of the film pro- 
cessing. The films are loaded into the tank in the 
dark and all of the processing is done in a lighted 
room. For making prints, an enlarger is necessary. 
You can mask out portions that you don’t want 
and you can blow up the picture to a large size. 
You can dodge out the parts that are too dark and 
you can burn in parts that may be under-exposed. 
A small collapsible table large enough to hold 
three trays takes care of the printing equipment. 
A chrome plated ferrotype for drying prints gives 
them the desired gloss. Chemicals can be pur- 
chased already mixed and need only to be dis- 
solved in water. 

Magazine reproduction calls for photos with 
lots of contrast. Single weight glossy paper in 
grades three or four will provide the desired con- 
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trast if properly printed. Prints should be at 
least five by seven inches and some editors like 
eight by tens. 

Captions are typed on a slip of paper and 
pasted on the lower edge of the picture. Informa- 
tion should not be written on the back of a 
picture as it may bleed through in making the 
cut for printing. 

For the filler and kinks market, one picture is 
usually enough and the explanation is made in 
a single short paragraph. For the longer articles, 
photos should be made of the important steps 
in the construction. The pictures are numbered 
and tied into the story by corresponding numbers 
in it. It is better to send more pictures than the 
editor may use. Photos also bring in more cash 
than the story so the more photos you can sell, 
the better. 

Negatives should be kept on file until the article 
has been published. In case you have to send the 
article out more than once, photos may get 
damaged in the mail and need to be replaced. 
Also, the editor might call on you for additional 
prints of the negatives. 

After one has made a start in this interesting 
field, he will soon find other equipment that he 
will want to buy to make the work faster and 
better. From black and white to color is only 
a step. The prices for color photos are much 
higher than for black and white when you find 
an editor that will use them. 
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THE JUVENILE FIELD 
IS 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
FOR 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I‘ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, 
Articles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 
Now . . . I’m Teaching. 


| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW 
TO WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| offer you Step-By-Step Instruction 
and Personal Guidance. 


Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism a Specialty 
Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
WILL HERMAN—Dept. A 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


YOU OWN THE BOOKS; Get 100% of 
Book Sales! Fair contracts, ional 


short 
poems Book II!, deadline 4-15-61; En- 


Profit on 
close Return Postage. CASH PRIZES. 


2000 books 
Write: 


ROYAL COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Ave. (30 Years Experience) Dollas 17, Texas 


SONGWRITERS!!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Music to Lyrics . . . FREE Lyric Course 
Amateur Songwriters Association 
1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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TO THE UNDISCOVERED 


By Georce H. FREITAG 


New writers, such as those who have never been 
published, are every once in a while sending me 
letters. They want to know for the most part 
where a writer gets his ideas from and once an 
idea is captured where should it go for purposes 
of digesting; what must it do and what the writer 
ought to do and where to sell it, and so on. 

A writer who has never published a story con- 
siders himself handicapped. In a sense I suppose 
he is, but by his first published effort he holds the 
whole world in the palm of his hand. The new 
writer, therefore, is Mr. and Mrs. Promise, and 
it is to these unsung, unpublished, untried writers 
of tomorrow that the whole reading world looks. 

While you who have never been printed are 
looking about for someone to discover you, and 
you hope that whatever you are now writing will 
be accepted with loud hurrahs and jubilant para- 
graphs in the columns reserved for the editor's 
guests, such as those Harpers Bazaar uses for 
theirs, you must think of the writer who has 
promised and is now in the process of publishing. 
He is having a tougher row to hoe than you are 
because he, by virtue of his exuberance or his ex- 
ceptional talent for description or the careless 
sweep of his dialogue, has got himself, one way or 
another, into print. And getting into print is 
really not as difficult, once you have achieved it, 
as remaining there. 

These young and sometimes not so young writ- 
ers send their letters. They go: “If you sell a 
story to an important magazine, surely it is easy to 
sell another. Or another.” Of course this is not 
as true as all the writers in the world would like 
to hope. Simply because you have succeeded for 
instance in selling a story to a very good magazine 
like The Atlantic Monthly or The Ladies Home 
Journal, to mention two magazines at random, 
does not necessarily follow that you will sell those 
magazines another story. You just might, but if 
you do it will have to occur on the worthwhileness 
of that second story and not at all on the strength 
of the one you sold first. Editors almost never 
buy stories from writers because they bought a 
story from the same writer last year or the year 
before. 

The new writer, after he has been launched, 
must continue to be worthy of acceptance. His 
editor will want to see more stories, surely, but 
this does not mean that Mr. Promise, or Mrs. 
either, can write any sort of story and get it into 
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print by having written an acceptable story even 
a day before. Editors don’t buy stories in that 
fashion. 

* * * . 

While I was trying to get into print for the 
second time I grew a little sick of having to 
name just the one magazine in which I had ap- 
peared. It took me three years from the time 
The American Spectator bought my first story for 
$7.20 to the day The Atlentic purchased the sec- 
ond. I had already come to the conclusion, of 
course, that I was’a one-story writer. A number 
of agents, upon reading my first appearance in 
The Spectator, came to me and wanted to handle 
my work, and I sent things in to them, but 
nothing sold. I went to that typewriter everyday 
and wrote one story after another and sent them 
to all kinds of agents, in fact to all the agents who 
wrote in and asked for stories, but these people 
did not do me any good. They tried to do me 
good, but they couldn’t sell the stories. Then 
I wrote the story that The Atlantic was to buy 
and it was such a complete departure from the one 
I sold to The American Spectator that I find no 
similarity between them. In fact one might even 
say that they were not written or even conceived 
by the same man, by the same kind of writer. 

The first story that I sold was a very bitter 
and ironic story. It was about starvation and un- 
employment. The other, three years later, was 
light hearted. It could well have been, I suppose, 
that I was not as close to my own hunger upon 
the creation of the second story as I had been 
when the first was done. 

It could have been, too, that my attitude about 
starvation was not the same. But both the first 
story and the second were written out of a need 
to get something out of me, a kind of mental indi- 
gestion working up steam. But the reason I did 
not send the second story that sold to the same 
magazine that bought the first was because that 
periodical had gone out of business and, what 
was more terrifying, gone out with the issue my 
first published story appeared in. It carried with 
its demise such high spirited writers as James 
Branch Cabell, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood An- 
derson and a couple of others who, as they put 
it in their editorial, went off to do other things 
that were more profitable, and they left the writer 
they had just discovered, ME, out on a limb and 
leaving, I suppose, other writers too. 
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But it was pleasant being-discovered by the Old 


American Spectator. It was pleasant and sad, but 

it was exciting and inspiring too because that POETS AND WRITERS: 
magazine was a real voice in those days. It was 

the talk of the literary world. 200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 


Of course I had been “discovered” long before 
my appearance in The American Spectator, but | printed, embossed hard paper covers, 


I mean discovered with money. A man who had ms 
charge of all the letters-to-the-editor, an editor $88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


on the staff of The Pittsburgh Press named Guy 

V. Miller was the man who first printed me. This No Cover Charge 

was during the Great Depression. I was writing, 

and so were many kinds of writers, all sorts of MERCHANTS PRESS 

sad things that had to do with hunger and pessi- P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


mism; and Guy Miller, wearing a white shirt and 
a black tie and sitting behind a nice desk in the 
editorial offices of the wonderful Pittsburgh Press ° ° 
where the flood waters one time came up to the International Poets’ Shrine 
second floor of the building and ruined tons of Many Piesin, foundes 

newsprint and maybe even some very deathless Works aes 


rose for all I know, was the first editor on Markham, Edna St. Vincent Millay, August Derleth, 
P the Stanton A. Coblentz and Robert Frost 


face of the earth to take a stab at printing me. 
SEND YOUR AUTOGRAPHED POEM TODAY 
After he had printed me ten or fifteen times 966 East 25 St., Paterson 3, N. J. 
he said: 


“You ought to be writing for Harper's Maga- 


zine. Your letters all sound like stories.” SONG POEMS and 
SONGS WANTED 


And that was how I got discovered. : 
In the several years that Mr. Miller spent dis- 


covering me I filled two $1.98 scrapbooks with Mail to: 
published letters of mine, and I showed them to Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
all of my aunts and uncles and in fact to anybody Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 
who manifested even tht remotest interest in my 
work. Most of the pieces were measured out to 
“save the world.” I was out of work and so were WRITE FILLERS AND ARTICLES 
all of my friends and even, I guess, my father, | -o8¢0p,ct,the bevioning,ond.end up selling., The most 

ep-by-step procedure from one has si coun 
with than being restless and hungry. Everybody less articles to weekly and monthly magazines. Not a 
was. It was the time of life to be. And Guy | jc@g29% soul S,SHOW HOW. course. Personal criticism 
Miller, living in that mountain town where those Marjorie M. Davidson 

P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


two lovely rivers joined to form the Ohio, and 


wearing glasses and having a kind and compas- « 
sionate voice, sensed my indignation and put it LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
in the Sunday paper for all to see. EDIT YOUR WORK 
Cc ! d editing of ith tips t 
oid by ‘on expert. ‘in’ this "field; 
$1 per 1,000 minimum. Query on books. 
Of course as a writer writes there are various Enclose return postage and fee. 
stages of being discovered. You can even get dis- S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


covered with a cake recipe, I guess. I got dis- 
covered being mad. But it was at a time in the 


world when anger was going up and down the 

streets of all the towns and cities. You could feel $ 2 O, 0 0 9 * 0 0 0 
it in the boarded-up windows of the empty build- ll eae ie _ You in honestly conducted 
ings and in the shut-down steel mills and even in CONTEST MAGAZIN PRIZE CONTESTS! 
the churches and the breadlines. People did not 
know what they were angry at. They shook their : 3 issues tor 

fists at all kinds of things. John Steinbeck shook Magazine, 


HAVE A_ PROFITABLE CAREER 


Learn how from the author of the prize-winning novel THE @ 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW!......... 25 
DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Criticism $1 per M words will prove 2—WRITERS: HELE YOURSELVES! “s 
aj @ 3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! ......... 2.50 
that I can help you in fiction, non-fiction, plays and poetry. 4_WRITERS: MAKE IT SELLi||’ |”! 3.00 
Reference: ‘‘WHO’S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN. Monthly ® 5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! 3.00 
courses. Boston, Wakefield, Hiahea, Miami classes. 


Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ Colony, Nautical Aire Apt. 6, *917 Bucida Rd., Delray Beach, Fla. 
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his fist in Grapes of Wrath. It was that sort of 
fury and restlessness. I never did as much with 
my anger as Anderson did or even Saroyan or 
Steinbeck; they were all writing before I had 
got a toe hold. To be sure they did it at different 
layers of time, but they were filled with unrest 
all the same. And they put theirs down in their 
cold, lonely rooms. 


A writer writes out of a conviction. There is 
nothing else. Mr. and Mrs. Promise, simply by the 
way they are brought into the world, gather to- 
gether a number of profound beliefs which per- 
haps, if there was not the burning need to write 
stories, might have made them ministers or thugs 
or managers of Five and Tens. There was Harry 
Goldberg back in Pittsburgh who used to sell 
typewriter ribbons on the side because that was 
getting close to writers and writing. I guess he 
liked to know he was helping to keep somebody 
writing. He lived in a certain kind of house on 
top of a hill. He worked in a bank and wrote 
stories, but I don’t know what ever became of 
him. Maybe he was swallowed up by something 
else than the need to put down words. Maybe 
he is the president of the bank he was once a 
teller in. You just don’t know. But he was the 
first writer I ever met and I was at the time a 
little dismayed that he wasn’t wearing two differ- 
ent kinds of socks. I thought writers who sold 
stories were very eccentric, even ridiculous. 


They weren’t any more ridiculous than bank 
presidents. I found that out. But the main thing, 
I suppose, is to remember that it depends on how 
much writing ability you have to get discovered 
with, and how you find yourself ready or almost 
ready at the time of your discovery. Do not worry 
very much about being discovered. If you write 
long enough, someone will come along and pick 
you out of a pile of words or out of a pile of 
people who are writing and you will get discov- 
ered. In the years that I have been writing I 
guess I have been discovered five or six times. 
Everybody who does it handles it a little differ- 
ently. Finally, if you are lucky and everything 
is on your side, and you have always been nice, 
real nice to your mother and father, you will get 
discovered. I think we are all pictures at an 
exhibition, all of the big and little writers. We 
are hung on the wall of a big room and made to 
be viewed, made to be felt, made to sing or cry. 
At least we are made to prance about and rattle 
our wares. When I was a little boy and my moth- 
er took me on a train to visit her sister who was 
my lovely Aunt Mary, I liked it best when the 
huckster came by. It would be evening or towards 
sunset and you could hear the rattle of the wagon 
carrying every conceivable kind of home and 


household item. He loked so proud coming up 
the road. He looked as if he might not care 
whether you bought anything or not, and some- 
times my Aunt didn’t; we all simply went out 
across the yard to the roadway and touched the 
huckster’s wares and listened to the things he had 
to say and watched his browned face in the 
gathering dusk. 

And when you are a writer, you are a huckster 
coming up a winding road in the summer time, 
and inside of you are all those wonderfully warm 
and tenderly alive things yet to be said, yet to be 
believed, yet to be sanctioned. That is a nice 
time. Hold fast to it and shine your wares 
and listen to them jingle as you ride along. 
Somebody will be by to touch them. 


They say a writer should find something he 
likes especially to do in order to make a living. I 
have truly found the one thing I like to do. If I 
were suddenly to sell enough stories to make a 
million dollars I would want to go on being a sign 
painter. People often say to me, “Why don’t you 
give up — Why don’t you just be a writer.” 
That would be unwise for me. I am afraid I need 
to paint signs. I need to listen to Bach. I need to 
listen to Vivaldi and Handel. I like the music best 
that was written in the 16th and 17th century. If 
there is such a thing in our intricate scheme 
things as evolution then I grew out of a harps- 
chord or a violin. I cannot, however, play a note. 

My work has appeared in quite a number of 
magazines including The American Mercury, 
Charm, Colliers, etc. I cannot compose a story in 
long hand. I cannot make a story march if I write 
it in pen or pencil. I like the sound of the type- 
writer. At the present time I employ no agent. I 
think agents are very fine. I have never found an 
agent who was able to sell my stories; I have al- 
ways sold my own. This is no reflection on agents; 
it is, on the contrary, a reflection more or less on 
my kind of story. I write an in betwen kind of 
story. It is neither commercial nor literary. Once 
in a while I am called an essayist rather than a 
story writer. I write only what comes to my mind 
or in a sincere way. I would not know what to do 
if I were asked to make a living out of my pieces. 

I once wrote music reviews for a Canton, Ohio 
newspaper at $1.50 each. Sometimes just the cost 
of the taxi taking me to and from the concert was 
$2.00. Then I would sit up all night in the attic 
of the house I then lived in and write my review 
and take it down to the paper in the wee small 
hours and go home and to bed for the few re- 
maining hours before six, when I would get up 
and go out and paint signs. I never graduated 
from high school. I was kicked out of McKinley 
High School in Canton, Ohio. 

George H. Freitag 
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Last-Minute News 
from Editors... 


(Continued from Page 7) 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna., the official family maga- 
zine of The United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, is glad to consider un- 
solicited manuscripts which are submitted on 
speculation. Because of specialized requirements, 

e editors must often take the responsibility of 
rejecting manuscripts which are attractive jour- 
nalistically but do not fit the current schedule of 
a periodical committed to reflecting the policies 
of The United Presbyterian Church. The per- 
centage of feature copy which is obtained 
through unsolicited manuscripts is much smaller 
than that of magazines of general circulation and 
commercial aims. Experience has shown that 
many manuscripts which they cannot use are 
later published in other periodicals. 

Of chief interest are stories about Presbyterian 
personalities and activities that would appeal 
to a nationwide readership, consisting pres of 
laymen. Preferred are articles written in a lively 
style, with anecdotes and conversation to lend 
human interest; stories designed for the news 
section should be written in regular reportorial 
style. Articles of a reflective or philosophical 
nature are usually assigned to fit in with a long- 
range editorial plan. 

Poetry is published only on esa occasions, 
such as Christmas and Easter. Fiction for adults 
is used only in exceptional instances. 

The children’s page uses stories about children 
and their doings, pointing indirectly to some facet 
of morals or wisdom for youngsters. Policy pre- 
cludes publishing stories about animals, fowl, 
or inanimate objects personified. The length of 
the stories runs from 600 to 800 words; the age 
level is from 6 to 10. 

The editors like to be queried on story ideas 
if possible. Such queries should consist of a 
paragraph or two describing the nature of the 
Erticle and the direction it may take, plus an 
outline of how the manuscript will be developed. 
This does not apply, however, to material for 
the children’s page or the news section. 

Feature articles should be 1,200 to 2,500 words 
long; news stories, 300 to 500 words. Rate of 
payment compares favorably with that of other 
religious publications. Sufficient postage should 
be included for return of the manuscript if it 


cannot be used. 
Canceled 
Bill Lowrie 


(NEWS NOTE: President Eisenhowers new 
budget anticipates an increase in first-class postage 
rates from four cents to five cents.) 

Hardly a free lance will stay alive 

If postage goes from four to five— 
Five out, five back won't be well spent 
For a rejection slip not worth a cent! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


NO READING FEE ON ANY MANUSCRIPT 
Editing, Criticism, Revision of Articles, Letters, Short 
Stories, Poems, and other manuscripts. 
WRITING INSTRUCTION GHOSTWRITING 
HOME CONSULTATION MARKETING 
PUBLICATIONS EDITED PROOFREADING 
Representative Sales: Confidential, Whisper, Jack & Jill, 
House Beautiful, Life & Health, P: lar Mechanics, et al. 
Donald W. Lewis, B.A., LITERARY CONSULTANT 
465 Wooster Street, North, Barberton, Ohio 


MR. AND MRS. WRITER 
When every other source has failed to help you, try one 
who has sold and knows the elements of professional 
modern writing. | know d it is, what you lack 
and need regardless of the stage you have reached. 
Write telling me t your hopes, aims. Professional 
format typing, too. 
Disabled veteran — College graduate 
RAY N. MATHEWS 

1649 Dyre St. Phone CU 9-3225 Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a 
thousand word “IRMA AB $7 50. 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. |! 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


91 N. Lake Triplet Dr. (Dept. A.) Casselberry, Florida 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per Thousand 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
2c Mini ay egg pages of | stencil 
le inmum of —_ 
quarontesd to be accurate and neat. 
27 Years Experience 
Helen M. Myers 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE NATION, Any 


Subject. Immediate Consideration. 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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TAKE the 

DUNCAN 

= 


MONTAGE 


Two international fiction prizes totaling $20,- 
000 were established at a conference of publishexs 
and editors from six countries meeting on the 
Spanish island of Mallorca, according to Barney 
Rosset, publisher of Grove Press Inc. 

Mr. Rosset, who attended the international 
meeting together with representatives from Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Germany, and Spain, reported 
on his return that the two priaes, each worth 
$10,000, will be awarded for the first time on 
May I, 1961. 

One award, the Prix Formentor, will be for the 
best unpublished manuscript carrying world rights 
submitted by any one of the six participating pub- 
lishers who established the prize in Mallorca. The 
six publishers are Librairie Gallimard of France; 
Giulio Einaudi Editori of Italy; Ernst Rowohlt 
Verlag of Germany; Weidenfeld & Nicolson Ltd. 
of Britain; Editorial Seix & Barral of Spain, and 
Grove Press Inc. of New York City. 

The winner of the Prix Formentor will be 
chosen by a vote of the six participating publishers 
meeting each year not later than the last week of 
April. The committee will vote on the manu- 
scripts submitted beforehand by the participating 
publishers, and the winning manuscript will be 
published simultaneously in all six countries one 
year after the prize is awarded. The winning 
author will receive a guaranteed minimum ad- 
vance of $10,000 against royalties. The prize- 
winning work will also be available for publica- 
tion in non-participating countries. 

The second award established at Mallorca will 
be known as the International Publishers’ Prize. 
It will go to the best work of fiction by a living 
author, whether published or unpublished. There 
will be no limitation of nationality or language 
on the entries, and works brought out by any 
publisher will qualify. The final choice will be 
made by an international jury who will judge 
the entries by such criteria as the extent to which 
they revitalize their literary genre in their inspira- 
tion, form and content, and the effect they are 
likely to have on the further development of the 
respective national literatures. 

The judges who will select the winning work 
for the International Publishers’ Prize will be 
drawn from national committees to be set up in 
each of the participating countries. These com- 
mittees will be composed of authors, critics and 
editors, and each will nominate a list of candidates 
from among the best works in each language. 
Each of the national committees will be repre- 
sented on the international jury of six judges 
who will choose the winning work by a simple 
majority vote. 
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books ® news ® views 


Within the past year there has been an ex 
tional number of complaints from writers unable 
to collect for manuscripts purchased and pub- 
lished. In some cases the magazines have folded 
in which case the writer has little recourse. If 
the publisher has gone into bankruptcy or re- 
ceivership, the writer may file a claim and get a 
per cent of the assets if any. 

Over a period of time practically every steadily 
selling writer has encountered this problem. It is 
just one of the hazards of the writing business— 
like bad debts a grocer or hardware dealer finds 
an occasional customer running up. 

Of course the situation never develops with a 
well-financed magazine. The complaint is against 
publications operated on the proverbial shoestring. 
A writer can avoid it by submitting exclusively to 
long-established magazines. Few, however, unless 
they are in the top bracket of authorship, care to 
follow this practice—the average writer wants to 
enlarge his markets wherever he can. Barring 
downright bad luck, he won’t lose much. 


POETS IN A CORNER 


Poetic Intuition 
by John Davenport Dixon 
Isn’t it strange 
How aesthetically feasible 


Blank verse becomes 
When a rhyme is unseizable? 


The Writer 
W. R. Irish 
I wrote a Boy-meet-Girl Romance, 
Soft-pedalling their attraction; 
Back it came with this remark: 
“It’s dead from lack of action.” 


Once again I wrote their story,— 
Rejected thus by Editor: 

“We disapprove such frenzied action, 
The Boy should not have bedded her.” 


I’m going to quit this writing game, 
My spirits are quite wilted; 

On what they’re set, my lovers get, 
But I am always jilted. 


Quiet, Please! 
Ruth E. Lang 
Poems and pearls are said to compare, 
So likewise poet and oyster. 
But the oyster’s game is hardly fair 
For he comes complete with cloister! 
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THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE 
MARKET 


There probably is no better training ground 
for the beginner than the Juvenile field. The edi- 
tors are generally smpathetic, ready with advice 
and suggestions. This is a definite help—unless a 
writer is of the type that wants all criticism spelled 
P-R-A-I-S-E. 

Moreover, the chance for fairly early acceptance 
of one’s work is good. That is always an en- 
couragement to the beginner. 

Pay is not large, though gradually getting better. 
There are a few writers so devoted to the juvenile 
field that they make it their sole work and get a 
living out of it, notwithstanding the number of 
sales that requires. 

The number of general magazines for children 
published under secular auspices is smaller than it 
was a number of years ago. The reason is mainly 
economic. Most magazines need advertising, and 
few advertisers today consider a juvenile magazine 
a buy. 

he religious juveniles are becoming increasing- 
ly comparable in format and contents to the secu- 
lar magazines. They are less and less devoted to 
the professionally pious type of writing. 

These constitute the one field in which the 
demand for good fiction is growing rather than 
diminishing. Several, especially among those pub- 
lished under Roman Catholic auspices, have 
raised their rates for exceptional stories, and pay 
quite satisfactory amounts. 

Juvenile books offer a much greater opportunity 
for financial profit than do contributions to ju- 
venile magazines. Between 1,400 and 1,500 juvenile 
titles were published in 1960—the largest number 
of any class except adult fiction. Book publishers 
—— juvenile works are listed in the August 
(1960) Author & Journalist. 

The following list is confined to periodicals. 
The frequency of publication and the single m4 

rice appear in parentheses; as (M-25), monthly, 
5c. Many juvenile magazines published under 
religious auspices do not have a single copy price, 
being distributed only by subscription or through 
Sunday schools or parochial schools. In many such 
cases the publisher will send a copy for a large 
stamped, self-addressed envelope if the inquirer is 
seriously interested in contributing. Or a local 
clergyman may be willing to lend a copy for study. 
A number of the magazines issue leaflets stating 
their requirements. Always enclose a_ large 
stamped envelope in asking for these. 

The rate of pay is per word or per story, article, 
or poem. Acc. means payment on acceptance. 
Pub. beans payment on publication. 


Youth 


American Girl (Girl Scouts), 830 Third Ave., New 
York 22. (M) Girls aged 11 to 17. Action short 
stories to 2,500 words; articles 1,000-2,000 on 
hobbies, current events, sports, music, homemaking, 
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EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman’s new 1961 newly revised edition. Me ees 
training or professional style and plotting technique 4 
Shows w to write humor, juvenile stories, household - 
rewrites, etc. Complete with —— Over 225 markets, 

month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. Other 
fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and $1.00 


today ©, SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


Glendole, 


P.O. Box 1008, Dept. A 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the morket, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 , Penne. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotiand, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All rs went off on a 
with beautiful theories, none of which were 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, T: , and 

Criticism — Guidance — Ri 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
| $1600 Cash Awards | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 
send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. | 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ-2 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
Promoted 


FREE book, “How to Get Your Book Published, 
Distributed,” and full details about your Best Book Contest. 
Mrs. 

| se | 


If we think your manuscript has unusual publish- 
| ing possibilities we will offer you a straight royalty, | 
or will publish on a very reasonable subsidy. 


Cty | 
Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 
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careers, dating, international friendship, crafts, 
school, parties and subjects of interest to teen-agers, 
short-stories, to 1,500; 2-6 part serials, mystery, 
family life, sports, adventure, historical, dealing with 
young people’s problems. Esther R. Bien, Editor; 
Mary Irons, Feature Editor; Iris Chekenian, Article 
Editor; Marjorie Vetter, Fiction Editor. 1c up. Acc. 
First serial rights only. 


American Red Cross Journal, American National 
Red Cross, Washington 6, D. C. (8 issues a yr.) High 
school interest slanted articles and fiction. Personal- 
ity tips, citizenship, responsibilties, science subjects, 
sports, biographies, other topics of interest to teen- 
agers. Maurice Flagg, Editor. Nominal rates. Acc. 


American Modeler. Editorial Office: 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. (M-35) Devoted to the 
-sports activities of model airplane building and 
flying, model boating, and radio control modeling. 
Query with published sample of style if possible. 
Albert L. Lewis, Editor. Payment at varying rates. 


The American Newspaper Boy, 915 Caroline Ave. 
N.W., Winston-Salem, N. C. (M) Fiction 1,800-2,000 
words of interest to self-reliant boys 14-17. Charles 
F. Moester, Editor. 


Arts and Activities, 8150 N. Central Park Avenue, 
Skokie, Ill. Articles on creative art activities for ele- 
mentary schools and junior and senior high schools 
using only examples of children’s work or photo- 
graphs of children’s art activities as illustrations. 
Dr. F. Louis Hoover, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill., Editor. Pub. Jones Publishing Co. 


Boys’ Life (Boy Scouts of America), New Brunswick, 
N. J. (M) For ages 8-18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
mystery, achievement short stories 2,000-4,000 
words; a few stories that Scouts 10-12 can read easily 
as well as older boys—simple style but not written 
down and not too juvenile in tone. Serials 2-4 install- 
ments 4,000-5,000 each. Now looking especially 
for space, science, and sports fiction. Articles on 
science, vocational guidance slanted at boys in high 
school; shorts about animals and nature. Cartoons. 
Harry A. Harchar, Editor. 3c-5¢. Acc. 


Co-ed, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. (M) Fiction to 4,500 words dealing 
with problems of teen-agers. Also, serials to 15,000 
words. Careful, realistic writing wanted. Margaret 
Hauser, Editor. $200-$600. Pub. 

Hi-Venture, 85 St. Clair Ave., E, Toronto 7, Ont., 
Canada. Colorful, lively fiction 1500-2200 wds. 
Photo features. For girls and boys 12-15 yrs. 
Heather Dau, Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

Ingenue, Dell Publishing Co., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) ‘Adult’ fiction for teens; 
protagonist about 16. Real problems of today’s 
Teens. Maximum length 6,000. Good rates. Acc. 

The National Future Farmer, P. O. Box 29, Alex- 
andria, Va. (Bi-M-10) Owned and published by the 
Future Farmers of America (FFA) primarily for its 
members. Age range 14 to 19, 17 yrs. average 
All male. Use success stories about individual FFA 
members, outstanding FFA chapters, new develop- 
ments in agriculture which beginning farmers can put 
into practice. Occasional article on recreation and 
education, particularly those directed at self-im- 
provement. Prefer short articles of 1,000 or less 
with photos when applicable. Fiction about sports 
and outdoor adventure, 1500-2500. cartoons. Color 
transparencies of FFA scenes $50 ea. 2¥ac word, 
photos $5, cartoons $5. Acc. Wilson Carnes, Editor. 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M- 
35) Literary Quality fiction from short-short to serial 
length, about teen-agers and growing-up experiences. 
Babette Rosmond, Fiction Editor. Good rates. Acc. 


Teen Digest, Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (10 issues a yr.-35) Reprint mag- 
azine. Buys reprint rights to short stories, books, 
articles with appeal to high school and college stu- 
dents; also. originals. Claire Glass, Editor. Acc. 

Teen Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28 Calif. (M-25) Good teen age girl-boy ro- 
mance fiction to 2,000 words. Articles pertaining to 
teen-agers with worldwide interest, leaning toward 
the distaff side; should be accompanied by large 
selection of 8x10 glossy prints. Single-panel car- 
Laufer, Editor. To $200, cartoons 


Younger Readers 


American Junior Red Cross News, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 6, D. C. (8 issues a 
yr.) Stories slanted to elementary school ages, under 
600 for primary readers, 600-1,500 for others— 
especially on child life in other countries. Maurice 
Flagg, Editor. Nominal payment. Acc. 

Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. (M-35) Fiction 1,800-2,300 words aimed at girls . 
9-14, any locale; about girls living today or girls in 
the past; avoid situations involving boys in a roman- 
tic way. Articles 1,200-2,000 of general interest to 
this age group—manners, parties, good looks, getting 
along with others, etc. How-to fillers 100-150. 
Query on articles. Rubie Saunders, Managing Editor. 
Fiction $75, non-fiction $15-$50, fillers $5. Acc. 

The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St. 
E., Toronto 5, Canada. (9 times a yr.) Stories to 
2,000 words for ages 6-14. Articles on various sub- 
jects. Verse. Puzzles of all kinds. Photos. Glad to 
get articles or stories to make a good series. G. Joy 
Tranter, Editor. Ic up. Acc. 

Child Life, 30 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (M-25) 
Short stories, 800 words. Plays for children 4-9; 
short, with small casts, suitable for putting on in the 
home circle with makeshift sets and costumes. Two- 
part serials, each part no longer than 800 words 
with a “‘cliff-hanger’’ element of suspense at chapter 
break. Articles. Picture stories. Short humorous 
verse. Photos (8 x 10 glossies). Mrs. Adelaide Field, 
Editor. 3c, verse 25c a line. Pub. 

Children’s Activities, incorporated into Highlights 
for Children. 

Children’s PLAYMATE 3025 East 75th St., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio. (Ten issues a yr.-35) Stories 900-1,200 
words for boys and girls 6-12; seasonal adventures, 
western, mystery. 1c up. Acc. Short skits; good 
craft ideas from inexpensive materials, detailed in- 
structions, samples. Please state price of craft ma- 
terial. Rosemary Hart, Editor. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) For 
children 2-12. Vivid stories under 950 words with 
suspense to the end; emphasizes the story the boy 
9-12 likes to read and the tot 3-6 likes also to listen 
to. In special need of realistic stories around dogs, 
horses, helicopters, airplanes, and some good mystery 
stories. In all ‘fanciful’ stories the young listener 
and reader should easily be able to identify himself 
with the leading character. Taboos: reminders of wor 
or crime or departure from wholesome standards and 
ideals. Short verse. Novel things to do. Seasonal 
matter preferred. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, Editor. 
Stories 4c to 15c¢ word, much more for verse and 
things to make. Acc. 

Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine, Parents’ Institute, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. Short material—500- 
1,000 words—some for reading to young children, 
same to be read by boys and girls themselves. Alvin 
Tresselt, Mang. Ed. Acc. 

Jack and Jill, The Curtis Publishing Co., Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. (M-35) Short 
stories to 1,500 words; 3-part serials (installments 
not over 2,000 words). Read-alouds 500-1,000 words. 
Articles. One-act plays. Verse. Puzzles. Jokes. 
Mrs. Nancy Ford, Sr. Editor. Acc. 
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RELIGIOUS 


Youth 


The Christian, P.O. Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. (W) 
Human interest stories and features with definite 
religious educational theme, 750-1,500 words, for 
young adults. (18 up) and adults. Photos. Some 
poetry. Dr. Howard E. Short, Editor. $5-$15. Pub. 

Christian Youth, American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Primarily 
for youth but appealing to younger readers and to 
families. Stories to 1,800 words. Fillers relating to 


Christian work. Material must have evangelical Chris- 
tion emphasis. William J. Jones, Editor. Yac up. Acc. 
Clessmate, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. 


(W) For Methodist young people, 15-18. Articles to 
1,500 wds. with pictures on major concerns and 
interests of high school age young people including 
dating, family life, school, sports, church, fashions, 
vocations, etc. Fiction 2,500-3,000, on major sub- 
jects such as marriage and engagements, quitting 
school, parent-child conflicts, etc. No straight moral 
fiction. No serials. Kenneth Winston, Assistant 


Editor. 2c and up. Acc. Photos extra. 
Conquest, Nazarene Young People’s Society, 6401 
The Paseo, Box 6076, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) 


Good dramatic short stories, 2,000-2,500 words, 
with wholesome and natural religious content; also 
illustrated articles with pictures of good quality for 
reproduction; and some shorts—definitely religious, 
but not preachy. Age level, late teens and early 
twenties. J. Fred Parker. $6 per 1,000 words, poetry 
10c a line. Acc. Well stocked with informational 
articles, usually. 

Council Fires, Christian Publications, its Third 
& Reilly Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. A weekly ‘Sunday 
School paper ‘for teenage and young adult readers, 
interested in seeing fiction, biographical and mis- 
sionary stories, 1,000-2,500 words. Must have a 
definite spiritual or Gospel lesson. Payment vories. 
Acc. Walter A. Stenger, Editor. 

High, 5750 N. land Ave., Chicago 26 (W) 
Self-improvement and other forms of fiction and non- 
fiction with evangelistic Christian slant for teen- 
agers. No verse. Query. David Olson, Editor. 1% 
up. Acc. gg’ of suggestions available. 

Hi The Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (M) This magazine is 
distributed to boys and girls in upper teens through 
the Presbyterian Church. Articles on practically all 
subjects, from personal improvement to science; 
articles on spiritual guidance specifically of teen 
interest. Humor. Cartoons. Like reporting- 
articles of what teens are doing that would o 
good ideas for other teens. Writing must be clear, 
concise, lively and there must be no obvious moral- 
izing. Margaret J. Patton, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

‘ons, Church of the Brethren General Offices, 
Elgin, il t (Bi- W) For young people 16-24. Digest for- 
moat. Interested in photo stories. Little need for 
fiction. Article length, 1,000-1,500 words. Interested 
in articles relating to concerns of youth and stimulat- 
ing eg: and altruism. Dick Coffman, Editor. 


Light and Life Evo Winona Lake, Ind. (W) 
Short stories, 2,500-3,000 ‘words; serials, 8-10 chap- 
ters around 2,500 words each; slanted toward college 
age and above. The religious or moral message 
should not be superimposed, but should be an inex- 
tricable part of the story, worked out in the charac- 
terization of at least one strong Christian, who is 
not necesarily the main character. Articles 800 to 
1,500. Some fillers 200-500. All should be human 
interest material, in which information is painlessly 
presented by way of individual experiences. No en- 

cyclopedic articles desired. Query on articles. Helen 
E4 Hull, Editor. 1c, verse 10c a line. Acc. 

Power, Scripture Press, 1825 College Ave., Wheat- 
on, Ill. Stories from real life and personality sketch- 
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es, 1,700 words; short stories, 1,500; serials, 2- or 4- 
part, 1,500 each; anecdotes; all showing that first- 
century Christianity really works today. James R. 
Adair, Editor. About 2c. Acc. If unacquainted with 
POWER, write for author’s guide. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 850 
N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. (W-5) Fiction with good 
moral tone but not preachy, to 2,000 words. Articles 
to 2,000 about helpful activities of individuals or 
groups. Anecdotes. Short verse. Charles W. Keysor, 
Editor. 2c up. Verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Today, 5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26. (W) 
Fiction and special forms of non-fiction with evan- 
gelical Christian emphasis for youth and young 
adults. No verse. Query. David Olson, Editor, 1 Yac 
up. Acc. List of suggestions available. 

Vecitorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. = 
30) A Catholic family magazine covering the ra 
of family interests with short, snappy (1,200-1 400) 
articles pitched to appeal to men, women, teen-agers, 
and career women, which are used in special de- 
partments. Adult stories, personality sketches, arti- 
cles of general interest are used. Average fiction and 
articles run to 2,000 words. Cartoons. Pictures to 
display articles —_ acceptance. Nelson W. Logal, 
— . word. 

Young People, American Baptist 
1701- 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
For young people over 18. Short stories 2,000 Pay 
Religious, fact, , how-to articles, preferably 
illustrated, 500-1,000; articles 750-1,000 on histori- 
cal, human relations, inspirational themes with re- 
ligious values incorporated. Verse, high literary 
standard. Good fiction is greatest need. David D 
Raycroft, Editor. Ic. Acc. 

Youth, Gospe! Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Character-building short 
stories 1,000-2,500 words; serials to 4 chapters. 
Photo features and general features, 1,000. Verse, 
1-4 stanzas. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. $4 per 1,000 


Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M-20) An interdenominctional mag- 
azine slanted to high school teen-agers and Junior 
High. Stories to 1,500 words, preferably 1,200- 
1,500. Cartoons. No verse. Evangelical emphasis. 
Warren Wiersbe, Editor. In general Ic for articles 
but up to $40 each for top fiction stories, cartoons 
$5. Pub. 

Youth’s Christian Companion, Mennonite Publish- 
ing House, Scottdale, Pa. (W) Illustrated weekly for 
ages 15-24. Stories on Christian living; teenagers 
and young adults solving their problems in a Chris- 
tion way; 1,500-2,000 words. Articles on relief 
work, missions, religious education, vocational choice, 
the devotional life, personality improvement; 800- 
1,200. Short poems on religious themes. Urie A. 
Bender, Editor. To $10 per 1,000 words. 


Early Teens 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. (M exc. July, 
August) Adventure sports, school, mystery, historical 
stories for boys 11-15, to 3,000 ‘words. No non-fic- 
tion at present. The Rev. Joseph P. Voelker, C.S.C., 
Exec. Editor. Stories $50-$100. Acc. 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minne- 
apolis 5, Minn. (M exc. July, August) For girls 11- 
17. Stories of adventure, mystery, humor, family and 
school life. Fictionalized stories of saints. Career, 
hobby, general articles with photos appealing to girls; 
— articles. Stories to 3,000 words; articles to 
1,800. Cartoons. Arlene Wroblewski, Editor. lc up. 
Acc. 


Christian Trails, Christian Publications, Inc., Third 
ond Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W) A weekly Sunday 
school paper intended for junior and intermediate 
readers, interested in seeing fiction, biographical and 
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missionary stories of 1,000 to 2,000 wds. They must 
have a definite spiritual or Gospel lesson. Payment 
varies, On acceptance. Walter A. Stenger, Editor. 

Friends, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) 
Bright, realistic fiction on the life and problems of 
early teen-agers, 12-14. How-to, personality guid- 
ance, and true youth experience articles. Fiction 
1,500 to 2,500 words, articles 500 to 1,000 with 
photos if possible. Bruce Hilton, Editor. Vac and up. 
Acc. Overstocked; buying very little until Sept. 1961. 

Junior Guide, Tokoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
Confined to true stories for boys and girls 11-14. 
Should have positive approach inspiring readers to 
honesty, faithfulness, dependability, courage for the 
right, reverence, obedience, courtesy, etc. Stories us- 
ually deal with children, but may be about adults if 
written to hold children’s attention. Lawrence Max- 
well, Editor. Approx. Yec, poems $1 up. Acc. 

Progress, formerly You, Unity School of Christian- 
ity, Lee’s Summit, Mo. M-20) Character-building 
fiction to 2,500. Articles to 1 ,500. Verse. James 
E. Sweaney, Editor. Ic, verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Search, 5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26, (W) 
Fiction, puzzles, and special forms ‘of non-fiction with 
evangelical Christian emphasis for boys ond girls 9- 

No verse. Query. David Olson, Editor. 1 Yec up. 
Acc. List of suggestions available. 

Straight, Hamilton Ave., at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 

Ohio. (W) Short stories, 1,500-1,800 words. Articles 
and photographs. Puzzles. Must deal with the Bible. 
All stories must appeal to teen-agers, both boys and 
girls; subjects—church work, special days, school in- 
cidents, family situations, sports, mystery, camp 
experiences, etc. Articles dealing with teen-ager prob- 
lems: dating, amusement, family. Emphasis on Chris- 
tian character and attainments. Mrs. Bee Nelson, 
Editor. 1l¢ per word minimum. Acc. 
Teens, American Baptist Publishing Society, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Boys and girls 
12-14. Challenging, realistic short stories, preferably 
with Christian or social slant, 2,000 words, boy and 
girl characters. Inspirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do 
articles, preferably illustrated, 800. Inspirational 
fillers 100, 200, 300. Dick King, Editor. Approx. lc, 
photos $3-$5. Acc. 

Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2,000- 
3,000 words. Human interest articles, 1,500; human 
interest and devotional fillers; photos with articles; 


y for my verse on publication. 
And they say if arn sell 100 subscriptions, they 
can start publishing.” 
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how-to-do-it pieces, with drawings. Evangelical view- 
point. Seasonal material always desired—8 months 
in advance. Helen E. Hull, Editor. Ic. Acc. 

Twelve/Fifteen, Methodist Youth Publications 201 
Eighth Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. (M) Boys and girls 
12-15. Short ‘stories 3,500 words, serials 15,000- 
30,000. Feature articles on hobbies, nature lore, 
popular science, family life, sports, personality, eti- 
quette, and religion. Photo features and how-to-do 
articles. Margaret Barnhart, Editor. 1 Yeac-2Vac. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
Avenue N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short stories 2,- 
000-2,500 words. Articles 700-1,200, science, how- 
to-do, hobby, personality, travel, nature, with or 
without photos; verse; all of interest to boys and girls 
13-16. Josephine Pile, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 32- 
page monthly for boys and girls ages 12-14. Short 
stories about 2,500 words, slanted either to boys 
or to girls, or to both. Articles 700 to 1,400 words 
on subjects of real interest to junior highs. Occasion- 
al feature poems, puzzles, quizzes, party ideas, and 
the like. At present no serials. 2c word. Aurelia 
Reigner, Editor. Acc. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
St. and Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Fiction to 
3,000 words, articles to 1,500 of interest to teen 
age boys and girls. Cartoons. Photographs. Verse. 
Mrs. Guin Ream Tuckett, Editor. Ic. Acc. 

Words of Cheer, Scottdale, Pa. Stories 1,500-2,000 
emphasizing courage in solving problems, of Christian 
living, loyalty to church and home, and achievement. 
Articles 800-1,000 encouraging love of nature, 
worthwhile hobbies, and Christian service. Short 
poems and fillers of nature and inspiration. Helen 
Trumbo, Editor. Up to le word. Acc. 

World Over, 1776 Broadway, New York 19. (15 
times a yr.-20) Published by the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York. Children 9-14. Short stories 
of Jewish content, 600-1,200 words; serials, 5 install- 
ments of 1,000 words each. Ezekiel Schloss and 
Morris Epstein, Editors. Pa Acc. 

Young Ambessedor, Box 233, Lincoln, Nebr. (M) 
Fiction of definite spiritual tone for all ages from 
~ tots to teens. All non-fiction staff-written. About 


Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day- 
Young, Cothake (W) Boys and girls, junior high ‘school 


age. ‘— stories to 1,600 with shorter lengths pre- 
ferred; serials up to 1 ,600 words per installment, 
maximum 6 chapters. Articles 800-1 ,000. Need good 
short stories particularly—well stocked in other areas. 
Verse 4-8 lines. James T. Feely, Editor. Short stories 
$100 up, serials $175-$450, non-fiction 2c up. Acc. 

Young Judeean, 116 W. 14th St., New York 11. 
(M-25) Stories and features of special interest to 
American Jewish young people aged 9-13, to 1,500 
words. Ahron Gelles, Editor. Approx. 2c. Pub. 

Ages 9 - 12 

Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Juniors 9 to 11. Short stories of character- 
building value, historical, informative, nature, under 
500; verse; photos; puzzles; actiivties. Norma Jean 
Sullivan, Editor. Low rates. Acc. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
ont Utah. (M-20) and girls 3-12. Outstanding 
seasonable outdoor adventure, holiday, and whole- 
some action stories and poems, conforming to Chris- 
tion ideals, 800-1,500 words. Tiny tot stories 400- 
800; short dramatizations. Occasional serials, 7-11 
chapters; yf and 3-part action stories, picture stories, 
things to do. La Vern W. Parmley, Editor. 2c; verse 


25c per line. Acc. 

Friendways, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of 
cheracter building or religious value, 800-1,500 
words; serials 6-8 chapters; verse 2-6 stanzas. ‘Mil- 
dred M. Hatch, Editor. $4 per 1,000 words. 
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Hi! A Catholic Magazine for Growing Ups, 25 
Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. (M exc. 
July, August) No longer in the market for free-lance 
monuscripts. 

Journeys, Church of the Brethren General Offices, 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Stories. Verse. 
Puzzles. Photos. Accent on wholesome home life. 
Hazel M. Kennedy, Editor. Low rates. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls, 4th, 5th ,and 6th grade 
age. Short stories 800-1,000 words; serials to 3,000. 
Articles 300. nay to 12 lines. Roy G. Lindeman, 
Editor. Good rates, Acc. 

Junior Life, Stonderd Publishing 
ton Ave., at 8100, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 
and girls 9 to 12. ‘Short stories, 1, ‘100-1 "500 Boe og 
Illustrated hobby and handicraft ‘articles 500-800. 
Want true or possible plots—clean, wholesome, full 
of Christion character-building, but not ‘preachy.’ 
Bible puzzles and quizzes. Dana Eynon, Editor. Yac- 


le. Ace. 

Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(W) Character-building stories where juniors meet 
problems in a Christian way, 1,500-1,800 words. 
Serials 4-6 installments. Articles 800-1,000 words 
about people who have done interesting, unselfish 
things; articles about famous people when they were 
of junior age or slightly older. Good poetry. Jean 
Richards, Editor. To 1c, poems $2-$3. Acc. 

Junior World, Christian Board of Publications, 
Beaumont St. and Pine Bivd., Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 2,000. 
Poems to 20 lines. Puzzles. Illustrated informative 
articles (state source) 100 to 1,000. Dorothy M. Liv- 
sey, Editor. $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 1825 College Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M) Short stories, a few 2-4 part serials, 
for boys ‘ond girls 9-13. Articles on boys and girls 
who are doing something unusual as Christians. 
Christian object lessons from the world about us. 
Fillers, human interest anecdotes to 300. No verse. 
All material must have strong evangelical slant. If 
not acquainted with MY COUNSELLOR, ask for 
author’s guide. James R. Adair, Editor. About 2c. 


Acc. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sun School Board, 127 
Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and 
girls 9 to 12. Mystery, camping, adventure, animal 
short stories 1,200-1,600 words. Articles on birds, 
animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 
to 650 words. Verse 3-12 lines. Miss Jo Alice Haigh, 
Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 words that present solutions to problems. 
Articles 800-1,000. Verse. How-to fillers. ‘Frankly 
evangelical in tone.’ Seasonal material for all ages— 
8 months ahead. Helen Hull, Editor. I¢. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Boys and girls 9-11. Short stories 1,000- 1,3000 
words; serials, 2-10 parts. Articles, 200- 800. Puz- 
zles, games, quizzes. Poems. Evelyn Nevin Ferguson, 
Editor. Ic up. Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to in- 
terest children 9 to 12. Short stories 1 ,500-1,800 
words. Will ned some material for late 1961 and 
other material for 1962. Marion C. Armstrong, 
Editor. 1Yac. Acc. 


Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, Lee's 
Summit, Mo. (M-25) Serials to 2,200 words an in- 
stallment; three or four chapters. ~~ short special 
holiday stories and handicraft items for both boys 
and girls. Jane Palmer, Editor. 2c up. Acc. 


Ages 4-9 

Our Little Messenger, Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc., 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W during 
school year.) Written on three grade levels—1, by 
3 100- words. Verse to 12 
ines. es, puzzles, specia articl 
to make things.’’ Dorothy | 
3c, verse 50c a line. Acc. 

Pictures and Stories, Methodist Publishing House, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. Material to 
interest children in church school, 6 to 8. Short 
pom 600-900 words. Jean Buchanan, Editor. About 


Witherspoon B Ph 
Idg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. cms)" An adult publication using also 
stories 600-800 for children 6-10. Robert J. Cadigan, 
Editor 2¢ minimum. Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
930 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (WS 
Children 6-8. Choracter-building and spiritual short 
stories 300-800 words; humorous stories, fan 
well ploted. Poetry under 16 lines. Stories of 5 
1,000 words written for second 
Nevin Ferguson, Editor. 1c up, verse 20c a line. Acc 

Stories for Children, Gospe! Trumpet Co., Fifth ond 
Chestnut St., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. 
Moral, choracter-building, religious short-stories 300- 
700 words. Nature, ao verse. Photos of nature 
children. Mildred M. Hatch, Editor. $4 per 1,000 
words. Acc. 

Story Friends, Scottdale, Pa. Stories 400-900 words 
about everyday experiences of children at home, at 
school and at church learning and making right 
decisions; answering children’s questions about God, 
Jesus, the Bible, and prayer; giving patterns of for- 
giveness, honesty, and trust; dealing with special 
days, the world God made, and foreign children. 
Stories should never be “preachy,” but should con- 
tribute to character building and enlarging of con- 
cepts of happy home and church life. Helen Trumbo, 
Editor. Up to le per word. Acc. 

|, Christian Board of Publications, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Bivd., Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
(W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1,000 words. 
Poems to 20 lines. Handicraft articles 300-500. 
Drawings or may child or animal subjects. Simple 
puzzles. Dorothy M. Livsey, Editor. $4 to $5 per 
Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
ime, Baptist in 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 4-8. Stor- 
ies of child life and ‘animals, 500-700 oar. Arti- 
cles 100-200, how-to-do, games. egy 1-2 stan- 
zos. Miss Jo Alice Haigh, Editor. 2c. 
World, 1701 estnut St., philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (W) Character-building stories and stories about 
and Christian family life to - words. 
Picture puzzles. Good children’s Jean H. 
Richards, Editor. To Ic, poems $ 

Tell Me, Church of the Brethren General Offices, 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6-8. Articles 200-600. Stories 
600-800 words. Verse. Hazel M. Kennedy, Editor. 
Low rates. Acc. 


i Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


See S75 te If 


rw in for marke 
ROBERT OBERFIRST upg, 


FREE! Pees RJ Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
booklet, WRIT 


E ~~ SHORT STORY, which contains 8 cardinal e 
arge to all writers writing this type fiction. 


t-short, will be 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LiTERARY A 


ha itten short-shorts which you think should 
snd handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
GENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


lements in writing 


GENCY, Ocean City, New 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Our agency sells 
My famous 
a salable shor 
30 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c 
a word, first insertion, 10c a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must 
reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


WRITE MORE—SELL MORE! Increase ot gpl and improve 
selling chances too! Effective research centrated on 
your — gives you MORE CREATIVE “TIME, and pro- 
Vides gg ae ond color to MAKE YOUR WORK AC- 
CEPTABLE. authoritative, prompt, reasonabie. 
GIBSON RESEAR H, 2118 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
27, Calif. 
Every writing problem 


FOOL-PROOF of 
Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 


end illustroted. $1 


AS A MEMBER of World Writers Club, pee B have ex- 
cellent opportun for eS n WRITERS 
ROUNDTABLE MAGAZINE, with eae” circulation. 

members ore published in the magazine. You 
also ot PRESS CARD identifying you os a writer and 
wy Join Now! Dues $3 per three period. 
Box 3041, New Orleans, La. 


a O creative mental processes! READ RHYTHM IN 
WRITING—$1.00—Risser,- 30 W. Bayaud, Denver 23, 


MILLIONS CHARACTERS AND PLOTS at your fingertips. 
Chorocterization Kit contains nearly 3000 traits, 10 ee 


wheel, 
sell today’s 
formatien. FACT box 273-A, Rockford, im. 


JOIN WRITER'S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB (Doug, Couden 
letin.” tony.) Lie E wee, 
ree nm 
on St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


YOUR an TELLS. your strengths, weaknesses, abili- 
color, what — to ect. All 


76. his 
and year of birth. 
EANDELL month Box 427, Victor, Montana 


PERSONALISED on queries. 100 letter- 
heeds, 100 $3. postpaid. Order today. 
Clevenger, 2007 Eost 13th Tulsa 4, Okla. 


vices; Learn ey $1.00 to 

SERVICES 


DIFFICULT LETTER? 
231, 


be — adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 


r message expressed. Con- 
cheques LETTERS, Box 


yy ed FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


RALPH NATHAN, Worried? 


ered, $5. Three $10, 43rd Avenue, 
San Francisco, 16, California 


ey od Problems? Need Advice? Return 2.00. 
ues. Confidential. THE SYMPATHETIC NER, 


Box N. Y. 
OPPORTUNITIES 
—, WRITERS’ CLUB. Free membership. Jesse Eller, 
Box 304, Aurora, Colorado. 
USED COURSES INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold 
exchanged. 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 
Sclem, 
TO research an 
No cheques. RESEARCH, Frew 


1961 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


Your book can be distributed 


by a successful, 
personal service. Subjects. In 
non-fiction, hy 
Write for our free, iliustrated 
the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
tical, proven ideas, i 
your manuscript can 
beoutiful volume. rite to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 $t., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS EVERY MONTH 


MARKET LISTS STILL AVAILABLE 


Little Magazines. October, 1960 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1960 
Poetry (including light verse). March, 1959 
Fillers and Writers Conferences. April, 1960 
TV and Short-short Stories. May, 1960 
Travel, Farm, Reprints, Overseas. June, 1960 
Book Publishers. August, 1959 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1959 
Religious Magazines. October, 1960 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


| enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 
$4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 
$2.50 for 1 year 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


SOCIAL 
Correspondence Club , 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of thru this select club! 
Vast nationwide membershi; 
31 
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Next month 


uthor 


ournalist 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE GLORY (Modern vs. 
Traditional Poetry) by Geraldine Ross 


LIGHT NOT TRITE VERSE by Ethel Jacobson 

HOW TO SUBMIT PHOTOS by Clarence W. Koch 

BLOCK BUSTERS by M. D. Friedenberg, M.D. 

STYLE ALL THE WHILE by Katherine Greer 

HOW TO EPIGRAMMATIZE by Joseph C. Salak 

REGULAR FEATURES: Contests & Awards—Montage 
Last-Minute News from Editors 


A&J “LETTER OF THE MONTH” CONTEST 
CASH PRIZES AND AWARDS. FULL DETAILS PAGE 2 IN THIS ISSUE 


plus 


POETRY (Including Light Verse) MARKETS 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 MARTIN DRIVE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


| 
| want to keep my market lists up-to-date. Please enter my subscription for | 


ome year, $2.50 
[] two years, $4.00 (50c additional, per year, outside the U.S.) | 
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